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Praise  to  God  for  Independence,  a  sermon, 
prciiclif'd  on  the  fourth  of  July,  lb23.  By  the  Rev, 
Aitdrew  Wylie,  principal  of  Washington  College,  in 
the  Presbyterian  meeliug  house,  and  published  at 
the  request  of  the  students.  “  Oh  !  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won¬ 
derful  works  to  the  children  of  men  !”  Psal.  cvii.  8. 
Washington,  18-23.  pp.  12.  octavo. 

In  one  of  our  numbers  for  last  year,  we  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  the  fact  of  the  preceding  anniversary 
of  our  national  independence,  having  been  celebrated 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  principal  of  Washington 
College,  his  students,  and  many  citizens,  appear  to 
have  done  the  last  fourth  of  July  festival.  We  did 
then  recommend  the  practice  of  religious  exercises, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  unholy  revelry,  by  which  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty,  manifested  in  the  siicce.ss 
of  our  revolutionary  conflict,  has  been  abused  lor 
mote  than  forty  years.  We  have  no  fears  that  in 
our  country,  and  at  this  age  of  the  world,  such  an 
observation  of  the  birth  day  of  our  nation  will  dege¬ 
nerate  into  the  superstition  of  a  Popish  bolyoay. 
W'e  know  of  no  more  effectual  means  than  the  one 
which  we  suggest,  for  recalling  the  attention  •>(  our 
citizens  to  the  duties  which  they  owe.  as  aoatiou,  to 
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Him,  “  who  is  King  of  kings, ^  and  Lord  of  lords.” 
No  minister  would  dare  to  preach  on  the  suhjeci 
suggested  by  the  day,  without  referring  the  glory  ol‘ 
all  to  the  God  of  Israel.  We  hope,  too,  that  the 
sermons  preached  on  those  occasions  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  that  those  who  hear  them  may  be  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  by  reading  them. 
It  must  be  a  wretched  sermon  indeed,  on  such  an 
almost  untouched  theme,  that  would  not  be  better 
than  none.  Let  the  heads  of  our  colleges  Imitate 
the  example  set  them,  by  president  Wylie,  and  let 
them  inculcate  in  their  lectures  on  political  morality 
the  same  truths ;  and  ere  long  we  shall  see  the  reign 
of  the  ungodly  prostrated  in  our  land,  and  good  men 
exalted  ;  we  shall  see  the  nation  bowing  to  Messiah, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  exalted.  Let  them,  too, 
resemble  the  author  of  this  sermon,  in  the  purity  and 
perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  in  the  vigor,  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  thoughts.  “  Like  cold  water  to  the 
thirsty  soul,”  so  is  the  good  news  of  such  sentiments 
as  this  sermon  contains,  emanating  from  such  a 
source.  We  think  our  pages  cannot  be  better  occu*- 
pied  than  by  presenting  our  readers  with  the  greater 
part  of  this  discourse. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  speak  evil  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  the  land  of  our  fathers.  It  contains  a 
‘laore  worthy  population  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe — more  enlightened,  more 
virtuous,  more  free.  But,  still,  we  are  under  the 
strongest  obligations  to  praise  God  for  our  independ¬ 
ence  ;  for  this  reason,  amongst  innumerable  others, 
that,  by  it,  we  have  been  severed,  and  that  in  the 
most  happy  juncture  of  time,  from  all  political  con¬ 
nection  with  that  country.  That  this  great  section 
of  our  continent,  over  which  the  authority  of  our 
government  extends,  should  remain  for  ever  linked 
with  the  destinies  of  a  government  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  were  the  most  extravagant  and  pre¬ 
posterous  to  suppose ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  to 
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I  ’lave  been  expected  that  the  separation  should  have 
taken  place,  without  the  consent  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  at  a  period  so  early  in  the  history  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  That  it  did  take  place,  at  such  a  period,  has 
been  a  circumstance  peculiarly  auspicious.  Since 
that  period,  she,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  been 
involved  in  scenes  the  most  terrific  ever  displayed 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  has  the  demon  of  discord  been 
stalking,  and  collocting  its  inhabitants  to  the  bloody 
field.  The  wars  that  have  followed  have  been  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  history  of  our  species.  It  w’as  not 
one  nation  lifting  up  the  sword  against  another,  but  a 
general  congress  of  the  nations  rushing  together  in 
mortal  conflict.  Had  these  United  States  continued, 
daring  these  sanguinary  scenes,  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  how  different,  may  we  not  suppose,  would 
have  been  our  situation  from  what  it  has  actually 
been  !  And,  if  we  have  reason  to  praise  God  for 
our  independence,  because  it  has  been  the  means 
hitherto  of  our  separation  from  these  troubles  which 
have,  in  such  a  terrible  manner,  affected  the  nations 
ol  Europe  ;  we  have  no  less  reason  for  gratitude,  on 
the  same  account,  when  we  take  a  prospect  of  the 
future.  What  is  the  situation  of  that  devoted  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe  at  this  hour  ?  The  people  without 
,  confidence  in  their  rulers  ;  and  the  rulers  without 
confidence  in  their  people:  princes,. supported  by 
an  inrtmense  horde  of  mercenary  soldiers,  on  the  one 
hand,  arrayed  against  their  subjects  ;  and  their  sub¬ 
jects,  on  the  other,  impatient  of  the  restraints  of 
power,  and  eager  for  revolt.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  long  continue,  but  gives  dreadful  omen  of  a 
conflict  approaching  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
more  terrible,  and  more  extensive,  even  than  that 
from  which  they  have  been  so  lately  delivered.  And 
if  we  consult  the  “  more  sure  word  of  prophecy”  for 
the  fates  of  this  distracted  portion  of  our  globe,  we 
5‘hall  there  find  that  these  gloomy  anticipations. 
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w^ich  in  themselves  may  be  considered  as  amouoi. 
ing  to  nothing  more  than  probable  conjecture,  re¬ 
ceive  abundant  confirmation.  For,  that  Europe  is 
ti>e  seat  of  “  the  Beast,”  over  which -he  once  reign, 
ed  in  gloomy  supremacy,  and  upon  which  God  has 
DOW  been  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  indignation  fot 
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so  many  ages,  is  beyond  dispute.  And  according 
the  series  of  events  symbolized  by  the  ‘‘  Harvest"®  v< 
and  the  “  Vintage”  in  the  ‘‘  Revelations,”  it  would 
seem  that  the  latter  of  these  events  is  yet  future,  und 
Doi  Tar  distant.  And  when,  in  the  mystical  language 
of  this  book,  “  the.  angel”  shall  receive  an  order  to 
thrust  in  his  sickle  into  the  earth,  and  gather  the 
vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great  wine- 
pre.ss  of  the  wrath  of  God— and  when  the  wine-press 
shall  be  trodden  without  the  citv,  and  blood  shall 
come  out-  of  the  wine-press  even  unto  the  horse 
bridles  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred 
iurlongs, — when  this  aw’ful  event  shall  have  taken 
place — when  this  deluge  of  blood  shall  have  rolled 
away — may  we  oot  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  ihat 
our  beloved  country  shall  be  bey  ond  the  limits  of  its 
destined  course.^ 

“  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  remarks'  to  Imt 
one  of  the  numerous  advantages  belonging  to  out 
national  independence.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  further  into  detail.  We  shall,  therefore,  dis¬ 
miss  this  particular,  with  simply  mentioning — the 
greater  degree  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  to 
which  independence  has  given  rise;. the  dignity' and 
standing  in  point  of  national  character  which  it  has 
conferred,  and  the  influence  this  must  have  upon  the 
public  mind,  in  stimulating  to  honourable  enterprize 
in  every  thing  conducive  to  national  greatness;  and, 
besides  all  this,  the  advantage,  in  point  of  private 
happiness,  which  our  citizens  may  now  enjoy,  when 
they  reflect  that  public  offices  in  the,  administration 
ol  government  are  filled,  not  by  the  minions  of  a  fo- 
Teign  court,  the  cringing  sycophants  of  distant  royal- 
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nor  by.  the  friends  and  needy  dependents  of  au 
jipipditary  nobility,  but  by  men  of  their  own  rhoos- 
iiijr  their  friends,  and  their  neighbours,  whose  inte¬ 
rests,  attachments,., and  views,  are  identified  with 
their  own. 

“2.  To  praise; the  Lord  in  an  acceptable  man-  - 
ner,  a  Christian  spirit  is  requisite.  We  should  greatly- 
err,  my  hearers,  if,  in  tracing  to  their  causes  the  re¬ 
volutions  which  take  plaice  in  the  political  world,  we 
have  not  a  special  regard  to  that  dominion  over  the 
nations  which  He  exercises,  whom  ‘‘  the  armies  of  • 
heaven  follow,”  and  who  “  hath  on  his  vesture,  and 
on  his  thigh,  a  name  written,  King  of  kings,>aud 
Lord  of  lords.”  The  government  of  the  nations  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he 
exercises  for  effecting  those  gracious  purposes  w'hicb 
he  has  it  in  view  to  accomplish  respecting  his 
church,  as  also  for  performing  those  works  of  judg¬ 
ment,  by  which  he  destroys  the  incorrigible  enemies  - 
of  his  reign.  The  nations  th.it  fefuse.to  do  him  ho¬ 
mage  he  “  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron,”  and  “dashes  iii” 
pieces,  like  a  potter’s  vessel.”  Hence,  when  it  is 
announced  by  God  to  the  world,  that  he  has  set  his 
“  king  'upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,”  the  announce¬ 
ment  is  immediately  followed  by  an  admonition  to 
earthly  potentates,  “  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye. 
kings  ;  be  instructed,  ye. judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  - 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.. 
Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  lrom> 
the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.’* 
Ps.  ii.  11,  12.  The  loyal  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Zion  were  persecuted  in  Great  Britain.  Pains  and 
penalties  were  inflicted  on  them,  to  escape  from  . 
which  they  sought  an  asylum  on  this  continent,  then 
a  howling  wilderness,  where  they  might  enjoy  r 
the  rights  of  conscience  unmolested  by  royal  or  pa¬ 
pal  usurpation.  Here  began  that  trjain  of  events, 
w‘*ich,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  led  to 
the  independence  of  these  states.-— Let  us  bear  this. 
-13 
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in  mind,  my  hearers  ;  let  us  mingle  the -exercises  of 
a  Christian  spirit  with  cur  praises  to  Almighty  God 
for  national' blessings,  and  national  deliverances,  re¬ 
collecting  that  they  should  be  greatly  endeared  to 
us,  by  the  consideration  that  they  have  been,  brought 
about  by  the  King  of  Zion  in  pursuance  of-  his  de¬ 
signs  of  mercy  towards  bis  church  and  people. 

“  Let  it  be  further  remarked,  here,  that  in  praisinj 
the  Lord’  for  national  blessings — and  the  same  re¬ 
mark  wiiriiold  good  of  air  blessings  whatever — we 
must  always  have,  not  only  a  due  respect  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  his  character  as.  King,,  for  the  reason 
assigned,  but  also  in  liis  cbaracler  as  Priest ;  since 
it  is  through  his  oblation  and  intercession  alone  that 
we  can  approach  the  Divine  Majesty  with  accept¬ 
ance,  in  offering  praise,  or  indeed  in  the  performance, 
of  any  other  duty.  Such  is  the  nature  of  that  great 
deliverance  which  was  wrought  by  Christ,  and  such 
the  importance  of  his  atonement  in  the  whole  of  our 
intercourse  with  God,,  that  unless  we  are,  in  the  first, 
place,  grateful  for  these  blessings,  we  can  hardly  be 
said,  in  truth,  to  be  grateful’ for  any.  other  ;  and  it  is. 
certain,  that  in  no.  other  way  than  through  these  can 
our  gratitude,  in  any  case,  be  accepted. 

‘‘  3.  A  godly  temper  is  the  third  requisite  in  our, 
praises  to  the  Lord  for  our  national  independence. 
There  is  no  place  in  our  subject  for  the  indulgence 
of  that  species  of  philosophy  which  delights  to  dwell, 
with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  upon  the  military  talents 
of  that  illustrious  chieftain,  who  led  our  armies  dur¬ 
ing  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and- upon  the  other 
secondary  causes  employed  in  effecting  our.  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  while  it  pays  as  little  regard  to  the  First 
Cause,  as  though,. indeed,  the  idea. of  a  first  cause, 
and  an  over-ruling  providence,  were  to  be  exploded, 
as  the  figment  of  a  heated  ihiagihation.  Let  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  seventy-six  receive  their  merit¬ 
ed  honour.  Let  their  names  be  revered,  and  their. 
iDetnories.  be  banded. down  to.  a.  grateful  posterity.. 
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Let  them  be  ranked  with  the  benefactors  of  inan- 
%iiici-  Among  them,  let  George  fVasliington  stand 
Ijrjirc-eminent.  But,  let  it  still  be  remcmi)ered,  that 
i  jlicy  were  but  the  instruments,  ubicli  a  good  and 
1  righteous  God  employed,,  in  avenging  our. cause,  and 
*  working  deliverance  for  us.  Yes  :  it  was  He,  Uie 
Jjord  of  hosts,  that  effected  it.  It  was  He,  who,  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  view  to  make  us  a  free,  great,  and  happy 
nation,  raised  up  those  illustrious  personages,  and 
■  Bciowcd  them  with  those  qualifications  that  w.ere 
requisite  for  the  several  .parts  which  they  wore  to. 
perform,  in  rearing  the  fabric  of  our  independence. 
He  gave  sagacity  to  our  politicians,  wisdom  to  our 
senators,  valor  and  military  skill  to  our  generals, 
fourage  and  fidelity  to  their  armies ;  and  to  the  peor- 
pie  at  large,  a  patient  perseverance ;  while  He  cast 
eoiifusion  and  darkness  upon  the  councils  of  our  ad.- 
versaries,  and,  by  numerousand  remarkable. interpo¬ 
sitions  of  his  providence,  baffled  their  efforts  and. 
disappointed  their  hopes.  The  disparity  of  the 
forces  embarked  in  the  contest,  compared  with  its 
progress  and  successful  termination,  is  itself  a  suffi¬ 
cient  proof  of  this.  How  else  should  “  one  chase  a. 
thousand,  and  five  put  ten  thousand  to  flight  How 
else  should  a  nation  of  but  three  millions  of  people,, 
uitliout  funds,  without  ships,  wdthoot  experience  in 
military  affairs,  without  resources  of  any  kind,  come 
oil’ superior,  in  a  war  of  seven  years  continuance,  to 
the  forces  of  a  nation,  whose  history,  was  a  history  of 
wars  and  victories’,  whose  navy  made  her  mistress  of 
the  ocean,  at  whose  feet  commerce  poured  treasures 
drawn  from  every  clime  and  region  of  the  globe, 
and  who,  by  her  power  and  policy,  had  the  merce¬ 
nary  soldiers  of  Europe  and  the  savages  of  our  own 
borders  at  her  command  ?  The  giant  of;  Gath, 
equipped  in  all  the  habiliments  of  battle,,  is  pros¬ 
trated  before  a  stripling,  with  no  other  weapon  but  a 
sling  and  a  stone.  So,  in  the  case  before  us,  there 
was  tbe'^same  disparity  of  force,  the  same  boastful'. 


eonfirlpnce  on  the  side  of  the  sironcer  pJirfy*,  and  tin 
same  hiirnble  reiianc-e  on  the  God  of  battles,  on  that 
of  t'le  weaker;  and  a  similar  issue  to  the  contest. 
And  can  we,  amidst  the  celebrations  of  this  day,  re¬ 
fuse  to  Almiglity  God,  who  alone  determined  the 
issue  of  the  contest  in  our  favour,  that  tribute  of 
praise,  uhich  is  so  justly  his?  or  can  we  be  so  un^. 

asouable,  not  to  say  impious,  as  to  permit  instru¬ 
ments  and  secondary  causes  to  rob  him  of  the  ho- 
no'K  due  to  his  name,  for  the  “  goodness  and  the 
wondeiful  works”  which  we  are  called  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  commemorate  ?  God  forbid.  His  alone  was 
the  power:  His  alone  be  the  praise. 

“  11.  The  duty,  which'  has  been  just  explained,  is 
lamentably  neglected  by  us  as  a  people.  It  is  noto¬ 
rious,  that  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  our  inde¬ 
pendence  generally  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  praise  to  God.  To 
what  can  this  be  owing  Is  it  because  the  value  of 
tins  blessing  is  not  properly  understood.?  or  because 
it  is  considered  as  standing  in  no  connection  with 
tlie  Head  of  the  Cluircli,  and  his  rule  over  the  na¬ 
tions  .?  or  because  raen  have  forgotten  to  ascribe  it 
to  its  proper  cause,  the  “  goodness  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful,  works”  of  Alinijrhty  God.?,  To  these  causes, 
douhilcss,  must  it  be  ascribed.  Nay;  we  frequent¬ 
ly  hear  it  declared,  that  religion  and  politics  have  no 
connection.  We  cannot  undertake  to  say  precisely 
what  are  the  views  of  those  who  speak  thus.  Per¬ 
haps  ihry  mean  only,  that  there  should  be  no  parti¬ 
cular  forms  of  religion  prescribed  by  law  :  and  if  so, 
it  is  well.'*'  But  if  it  be  meant,  that  the  laws  of 
Chi  isiian  morality  are  not  binding  upon  nations,  or 
that  any  system  of  state-policy  can  he  sound  which 
is  founded  in  maxims  at  variance  witlr  those  laws, 
or  that,  when  men  “  fearing  God  and  hating  covet- 

*  V!iv  Ilia}  uol.a  iiatiou  bind  itcelf  to  truth  and  eider 
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,  gusness”  are  to  be  found,  qualified  in  other  respects 
for  oliice,  others  not  of  this  charjcter  may  he  iuiio- 
cenily  elected — or  that  men  in  otfice  are  not  hound 
to  exert  their  influence  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  throughout  the  land  ;  then,  1  say,  is  the  opi- 
nioti  both  dangerous  and  impious.  It  is  impious,  as 
implying  a  denial  both  of  the  authority  and  govern- 
ro  nt  of  God  over  the  nations  ;  and  it  is  dangerous, 
as  it  teaches  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  set  at  iiauj;)it 
the  restraints  and  obligations  o!  religion,  leaving  no- 
tbiag  to  guide  them  but  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
principles  of  expediency.  To  tlie  prevalence,  li-  .w- 
ever,  of  opinions  of  this  kind,  or  which  indeed  is  t>nt 
saying  the  same  thing  in  diflTereni  words,  to  the  want 
of  Christian  principle  among  us,  especially  on  subr 
jec'ts  of  national  concernment,  it  will  be  owing,  'hat, 
when  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  this  fjay, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other,  sluiil 
meet  our  eyes  in  the  public  prints,  it  will  be  s»;«-a 
there  were  indeed  niiny  and  great  demonstrations  of 
joy  for  the  fact  of  our  independence,  while  there 
were  few  or  none  of  admiration  and  gratitude  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  for  “  his  goodness  and  wonderful  works” 
manifested  in  its  establishment.  “  And  the  harp 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  in 
th.eir  feasts ;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  neither  consider  the  operation  of  bis  hands.” 
Jsa.  V.  12. 

“  III.  Now,  my  bearers,  bow  desirable  lhat  the 
case  were  otherwise!  “Ob,  that”  our  fellow-i  iti- 
zens  “  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  ai>d 
for,  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  iium  • 
Oh,  that  there  were  in  them  such  an  heart  that  th'‘y 
would  fear  the  Lord,  and  keep  liis  coinrnandmen's 
always,  that  it  miglit  be  well  with  tliem  and  w.th 
their  children  forever  1”  What  a  spectacle  of  moral 
grandeur  would  this  nation  exhibit,  if  it  were  cha¬ 
racterized  by  liiose  properiies  requisite  to  a  f>'v  tut 
and  grateful  aeknovvledgmeut  of  the  goodness,  of 
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God  !  Upon  such  a  spectacle  the  inhabhants  (Ijjst 
bt  aven  might  look  down  with  complacency  ;  aii('|tioi 
'among  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  every  lover  of  mortlbj  i'* 
excellence  would  turn  his  eye  towards  it  with  aiimilviitu 
ration  and  delight,  as  presenting  a  scene  of  glorjlpose 
amid  the  darkness  of  this  world,  like  the  vision  (ilwliei 
“  tire  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,”  which  the  be'loy  v 
loved  disciple  saw  ‘‘coming  down  from  God  out  o(|lbai 
heaven,,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  huslto  b 
band.”  Ipres 

.  “  The  national  character,  if  adorned  and  strengtli-lreli; 
cned  by  those  virtues  necessary  for  praising  Gofllthii 
aright,  would  afford  ilie  best  possible  security  to  owlmu 
liberties,  while  it  would  render  the  jiossession  oil—-! 
them  doubly  valuable.  Christian  principle  is  neces- 
sary  to  give  solidity  and  elevation  to  political  virtue.  IAh 
The  man  who  holds  his  political  rights,  not  merely  |li'‘ 
as  the  prize  of  his  valour,  or  his  birth-right,  but  as  a 
boon  from  the  God  of  providence,  will  feel  himself  lio 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  defend  them  |ai 
against  every  aggressor,  and  will  be  careful,  at  the  Is 
same  lime,  not  to  forfeit  them  under  the  laws  of  1^ 
eternal  justice,  by  wantonly  invading  the  rights  of  I 
others.  Let  the  men  of  that  generation,  which  saw  w 
tlie  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  achievement  of  B 
our  national  independence,  exemplify  these  remarks.  P 
A  great  proportion  of  them  were  men  who  feared  p 
God,  and  put  their  trust  in  him.  A  strong  and  liigh  V 
religious  feeling,  often  excited  and  supported  by  ad-  I 
dresses  from  the  pulpit  as  well  as  from  the  press,  I 
glowed  in  tl  e  breast  of  the  Christian  part  of  the  I 
community,  animated  their  valor,  and  supported  I 
their  patience  in  those  times  of  peril.  I 

“  We  have  said,  also,  that  religious  principle  I 
enhances  the  value  of  political  rights.  It  does  so  I 
by  preserving  liberty  from  abuse.  Without  it,  equal 
laws,  free  institutions,  and  all  the  lorms  of  civil  li¬ 
berty,  may  subsist  for  a  time  ;  hut  they  will  be  little  ' 

else  liiau  forms.  IVlhat  is  the  right  of  character,  for. 
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^ifiaiice,  to  a  man  in  a  coininunity  where  the  licen-  . 
tipusiipss  ot  the  tongue  anti  ol  the  press  is  restrained 
bvMio  religious  principle  ?  Who,  that  possesses  any 
vijiuous  sensibility,  will  suffer  himself  to  be  pro- 
ppsed  as  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
fflieii  he  knows  that  the  moment  this  is  done  ccluin- 
oy  will  open  upon  him  a  thousand  batteries;  and 
that  should  he  be  successful,  the  spirit  of  envy,  never 
to  be  appeased,  will  be  busy  in  distorting  and  misre¬ 
presenting  all  his  actions?  But  will  nothing  btit 
Tgligious  principle  preserve  liberty  from  abuse;  and 
jtbus  secure  to  every  member  of  the  community  the 
Wiinolested  enjoyment  of  his  rights?  1  answer,  no 
—nothing,  except  tne  restraints  of  power  ;  and  in 
ijsoportion  as  these  are  imposed,  liberty  is  abridged, 
iiiiil,  if  from  public  stations,  we  descend  to  private 
jli'i’,  and  follow  men  through  all  the  various  scenes 
d  their  occupations,  we  shall  see  abundant  evidence 
|t0  convince  us  that  the  influence  of  civil  liberty 
ajion  private  happiness  is  inconsiderable  compared 
tsiih  that  of  true  religion,  and  almost  imperceptible 
irithout  it. 

“  If  the  genuine  notion  of  liberty  be  the  peaceable 
possession  of  oiir  unalienable  rights,  then  a  vicious 
people  cannot  be  free.  The  freedom  of  a  savage 
tliee  may  possess ;  but  a  savage  has  no  rights— 
Jione,  at  least,  which  are  not  liable  every  moment  to 
be  invaded  by  superior  force.  And  what  superiori- 
1}  in  physical  force  is  among  savages,  that  is  supe- 
liority  in  art  and  knavery  among  a  civilized,  irreli¬ 
gious  people. 

“  1  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  a  disposition  to 
praise  God  aright  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 

i trial  works,  is  desirable,  because  in  its  varied  ex- 
rcises  through  life,  it  constitutes  a  part  of  that 
reparation  whereby  the  good  are  fitted  for  heaven, 
t  belongs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  essence 
•.true  religion,  to  which  pertains  the  promise  of  the 
•e  which  is  to  come,  as  well  as  of  that  which  now 
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is  ;  an<l  wbirb,  while  it  extends  to  all  the  relations 
of  linniioi  seou  i  v,  and  slit  lis  a  tuosl  cieJightiul  infiu- 
eiite  t.^on  tlitiii  all,  coiicucis  its  possessor  to  im. 
nitji  iiii  lelicily  at  last ;  atm,  Ly  acctistoniing  ns  to 
cuntt  inplate  and  aoniirt  tlie  gni.dness  and  the  uon- 
deiiul  works  o:  Goo  lien  below,  pit  pares  us  lor  the 
beatific  visioti  oi  his  lace  above,  uiieit-  his  goodness 
is  displayed  in  the  highest  aim  widest  laiigo  oi  its 
operations  lorever.  Happy,  thrice  nappy  ilicy  on 
whom  liie  goodness  oi  Cod  produces  these  effects! 
ftlay  it  have  .lliese  effects  upon  us  ail,  iny  heaters: 
for  heavy  and  severe  will  be  the  retributions  await¬ 
ing  ns,  if  we  be  found  rebels  against  the  Lord,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  great  and  wonderful  niaiiifesta- 
tioiis  of  his  goodness  to  us  as  a  pi  opie.  ^or  is  it 
enough,  that  we  express  our  gratitude  for  the  Lorn’s 
goodness  to  this  nation  by  observing  lliis  anniversai  v 
as  a  (lay  of  public  thanksgiving.  V\e  must  revue 
the  authority  ol  God,  while  we  love  hint  lor  liis 
goodness;  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  must  augment 
the  force  and  efficiency  ot  all  our  obligations ;  ,Tiid 
we  must  take  delight  in  reflecting  the  image  of  his 
beneficence  on  all  around  us.  And  here  1  cannot 
avoid  selecting  from,  the  number  of  those  benevo¬ 
lent  enlerprizes  which  always  solicit  our  attention  as 
men  and  professing  Christians — one  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  particular!}  suggests  to  our  notice,  and 
which  especially  concerns  us  as  citizens  of  this  con- 
fi  lit  rated  republic.  I  have  in  view,  you  perceive, 
the  eoiuiitioii  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  population,  to  w  hom  she  denies  not  only  the 
privilege  of  citizens,  hut  the  rights  of  freemen  ;  and 
that,  though  site  has  published  it  to  the  world  as  one 
o<  'he  luiidanieiitnl  doctrines  on  which  the  charier 
o‘  her  own  hberlies  is  predicated,  that  •*  ail  men  are 
I' tin  equally  free.”  M}  hearers,  there  is  awful  guilt 
rrrtii.g  upon  this  nation;  and,  in  the  larn'mige  of 
that  distiiigtiisbed  citiztn,  ho,  it  is  said,  pe.>ned 
the  deciaraiiou  oi  our  independence,' 1  tremble  lor 
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my  couniry,  when  1  reflect  that  God  is  just.”  It 
would,  1  grant,  be  both  injustice  and  folly  to  grant 
an  immediate  and  universal  release  to  the  slave  po¬ 
pulation.*  But  none  of  us  can  believe  that  this 
nation  has  ever  done,  or  is  now  attempting  to  do  all 
that  ought  to  be  done  on  this  subject.  Far,  very 
far  from  it !  Have  we  not  seen  in  our  streets,  day 
after  day,  companies  of  men,  women,  and  childr..n, 
driven  (generally  chained)  towards  those  regions  in 
the  west,  to  which  our  Congress,  during  the  last  year, 
extended  the  curses  of  slavery  ?  Have  not  laws 
been  enacted,  in  some  of  the  states,  prohibiting  the 
instruction,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks.^ 

And  what  has  been  the  slate  of  public  feeling  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  things.^  Has  there  been  any  pity,  any 
shame,  any  indignatron  excited  ? — The  day  will 
come,  O  my  country,  when  the  forbearance  of  that 
God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  who  “  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,”  shall,  1  fear, 
be  exhausted  towards  thee :  and  then,  with  what 
measure  thou  hast  meted  to  the  poor  African,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  thee  again.  “  Wo  to  thee  that 
spoilest  and  thou  wast  not  spoiled,  and  dealest 
treacherously  and  they  dealt  not  treacherously  with  ( 

thee  :  when  thou  shall  cease  to  spoil,  thou  shall  be 
spoiled ;  and  when  thou  shall  make  an  end  to  deal  ■  l 

treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treacherously  with  f 

thee.  O  Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us,  we  have  waited 
for  thee :  be  thou  their  arm  every  morning,  our 
salvation,  also,  in  the  time  of  trouble.”  Isa.  xxxiii. 

1,  2. 


*  lujiistice  to  whom?  To  the  slaves?— -Ed.  Wit. 
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TRAVELS  OF  TITUS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Continued  from  page  124. 

Very  soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  we  were 
seated  around  a  table  well  supplied  and  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged.  This  promptness  in  providing  refreshments 
is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  to  the  traveller ;  and 
w’hat  a  person,  unacquainted  with  our  houses  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  would  little  expect  to  find  in  remote 
countiy ,  places,  but  which  is  quite  common  on  this 
road.  The  progress  of  society  in  these  western 
mountainous  regions,  and  the  munificence  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  making  provision  for  the  wants  of  man, 
were  the  two  objects  that  this  plentiful  table  sug¬ 
gested  to  my  mind.  England  furnished  the  plates 
and  knives  and  forks,  China  the  tea  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers  and  tea,  the  island  of  Java  the  coffee,  the  West 
Indies  the  sugar.  South  America  the  silver  of  the 
tea  spoons,  Ireland  the  table-cloth,  the  farms  in  the 
valley  the  bread,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  the  mountain, 
over  which  w’e  had  just  passed,  the  sweet-meats  of 
whortleberry  and  plum,  while  the  margins  of  the 
neiirhbouring  marshes  furnished  the  cranberry. 
What  an  innumerable  number  of  people  had  been 
employed  in  preparing  for  this  one  meal!  The 
cidtivators  and  manufacturers  of  the  tea  in  China, 
the  manufacturers  of  the  china  ware  in  the  same 
country,  the  cutlers  in  England,  the  raisers  of  flax 
for  the  cloth,  and  the  workers  of  the  fabric- in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  makers  of  the  sugar  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  refiners  in  America,  the  seamen,  waggoners,  and 
merchants,  employed  as  the  carriers,  &c.  What 
an  immense  machinery,  employed  by  all  bountiful 
Providence,  in  making  preparation  for  this  one  re¬ 
past!  Besides  all  these,  the  gracious  doings  of  the 
same  graciou«  God  in  the  soils,  rains,  dews,  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  light  and  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
propagation,  growth,  and  maturity  of  the  vegetables 
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and  'nimals,  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  the 
diinlies,  of  which  we  partake!  Then,  to  find  all 
these  among  the  mountains,  where  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  savages  and  wild  beasts  only,  and  where 
even  then  llie  howling  of  wolves  might  be  heard  on 
the  mountains — all  these  must  imparl  to  the  hungry 
traveller  a  higli  relish  for  such  a  refreshment. 

As  the  company  appeared  to  be  sober,  Donald 
bad  requested  one  of  them  to  ask  for  the  divine 
blessing  upon  the  provision  of  the  table,  and  it 
bad  beer)  done.  Bouaface  was  gihve  and  very  so* 
lenin  ;  but,  from  the  rebuke  on  the  niouiiiains,  be¬ 
haved  at  the  table  with  modesty;  and  as  we  were 
ill  a  great  measure  all  slraiigers  to  each  other,  there 
tvas  little  conversation  until  we  arose  from  the  table. 
Donald  retired  to  rest,  and  Bonalace  to  the  family 
room,  where  we  could  hear  him  in  sepulchral  tones 
announce  that  he  was  a  preacher — insist  on  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  attend  some  camp  meeting,  declaim  apa.nst 
the  perseverance  ol  the  saints,  free  grace,  election, 
tlie  inability  of  the  sinner  to  believe,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  all  the  larnily  would  go  to  perdition,  if 
they  disbelieved  what  he  uttered  with  magisterial 
authority — and  this,  without  any  introduction  or  (o- 
berence.  Whether  his  motive  lor  all  this  was  a  wish 
to  [)rocure  a  niglit’s  lodging  gratis,  a  desire  to  appear 
to  be  some  great  one,  a  zeal  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  ow  n  sect,  a  desire  to  do  good,  or  all  these  tOr 
gether,  1  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  His  indiscre¬ 
tion  w  as  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  want  of  solid 
knowledge. 

A  gentleman,  probably  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
very  decently,  but  plainly  dressed,  and  of  highly 
intelligent  expression  of  countenance,  had  been  one 
of  the  parly  at  the  tea-table,  and  bad  like  myself 
taken  up  his  lodging  for  the  night.  While  he  and  I 
smoked  each  a  segar,  we  entered  into  conversation. 
I  hope,  sir,  said  he,  you  find  the  roads  and  accom- 
niodations  in  our  mountains  agreeable.^ — I.  Yes, 
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sir,  tiiuch  more  so  than  1  had  anticipated ;  and  pre> 
sume,  from  the  moon-light  view  which  1  have  had  of 
this  village  and  the  farms  around,  together  with  our 
present  comfortable  lodgings,  and  the  manners  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  that  the  state  of  society  m  this  val¬ 
ley  is  much  more  like  that  in  the  Atlantic  stales  than 
we  there  are  accustomed  to  suppose. —  He.  'I'lie 
facility  of  intercourse,  the  extent  of  travelling,  the 
similarity  of  our  civil  institutions,  and  the  spirit  of 
emigration  among  the  learned  and  wealthy,  as  well 
as  among  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  probably  place 
us  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  eastern 
brethren  than  is  generally  thought  by  those  who 
have  never  vi.sited  the  west ;  though,  however 
closely  we  may  be  pressing  after  them,  we  have  still 
the  marks,  and  labour  under  some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  new  settlements. — 1.  You  have  churches, 
schools,  mechanics,  and  large  iron  factories  in  this 
neighbourhood,  I  presume,  all  on  a  respectable  foot¬ 
ing.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  something  of  those 
large  establishments,  which  I  hear  the  people  call 
iron  works  ? — He.  I  shall  be  able,  sir,  to  satisfy 
you,  1  hope,  on  this  point,  as  I  have  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  iron-making  business.  I  have 
been  myself,  for  several  years,  interested  in  one  of 
the  largest  works  in  this  district  of  country.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  our  misfortune  that  so  important  a  branch 
of  business,  as  the  manufacture  of  iron,  should  not 
be  conducted  by  scientific  men.  American  inge¬ 
nuity,  perseverance,  and  enterprize,  cannot  supnly 
the  place  of  science  altogether. — I.  Some  scientific 
men,  however,  are  employed  in  conducting  the  great 
iron  factories  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  un¬ 
doubtedly  ? — He.  Very  few  indeed,  sir,  if  any,  w  ho 
have  the  kiud  of  scientific  information  which  is  de¬ 
sirable.  I  had  myself  the  honour  of  an  A.  B.  at¬ 
tached  to  my  name,  by  the  oldest  college  west  of 
Alleghany  mountains ;  perhaps  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  few  others.  But.  even  in  these  instances. 
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how  great  soever  the  advantage  of  a  good  education 
in  any  business  of  importance,  the  education  is  not 
of  the  proper  kind  for  our  business. — I.  Still  it  must 
i  be  advantageous.  The  gentleman  in  the  other  room, 
j  I  who  is  declaiming  on  camp-meetings,  you  hear, 
j ;  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  education,  though 
j  it  is  evident  a  very  small  portion  of  it  falls  to  his  lot. 
It  is  among  people  of  the  best  education  that  we 
j  hear  those  complaints. — He.  That  I  admit;  but 
;  ^  you  are  aware,  that,  until  very  lately,  few  parents 
:  have  given  their  sons  a  liberal  education,  unless  with 
a  view  to  one  of  what  are  called  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  though,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  one  of  these 
r .  from  the  gentleman  that  you  allude  to,  it  will  not 
■  deserve  the  title  of  a  learned  profession. — I.  Though 
;  there  are  by  far  too  many  like  him,  yet  we  are  hap- 
I  py  to  know  that  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  whole ; 
j  though  I  really  regret  to  say,  that  I  fear  a  majority 
I  are  too  like  him.  But  what  is  that  science  in  which 
j  you  think  the  manufacturers  you  mention  are  most 
I  deficient.^ — He.  Natural  science  generally.  I 

I  would  specify  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natural 
I  philosophy.  The  western  colleges  especially  are 
deficient  in  these.  And  here  the  eastern  seminaries, 

!  at  least  many  of  them,  have  the  advantage.  Were 
j  the  minds  of  those  who  embark  in  these  enterprizes 
I  properly  disciplined  by  education,  we  should  not 
I  witness  so  much  rashness  in  the  projection  of  plans, 
i  which  are  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  projectors, 
and  which  result  in  ruinous  failures. — I.  Then  you 
have  failures.^ — He.  Yes,  sir  ;  very  many  of  them, 
indeed ;  and  though  the  present  tariff,  by  which  the 
!  importation  of  foreign  iron  is,  as  we  think,  very  inju- 
I  diciously  encouraged,  has  crippled  our  establish¬ 
ments  very  severely ;  yet  rash  undertakings,  and  the 
spirit  of  cupidity,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  pervades 
all  ranks  in  the  community,  have  been  our  greatest 
enemies. — I.  Your  mines,  1  am  told,  are  abundant. 
-^He.  They  are.  We  have  in  the  Laurel  moun- 
14* 
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tain  exhausiless  mines  of  rich  ore.  lu  some  localf- 
ties  the  rock  ore  is  found  in  large  detaclied  masses, 
in  others  the  honey-comb  ore,  in  others  the  pipe 
ore,  and  in  this  valley  the  bag-iron  ore  ;  all  of  them, 
as  far  as  we  know,  so  abundant  that  the  labours  of 
many  generations,,  on  a  scale  much  more  extensive 
than  they  are  now  wrought,  would  not  exhaust  them. 
The  fuel  in  the  mountain-rforests  is  amply. sufficient 
for. the  supply  of  the  furnaces. and  forges  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,,  perhaps  much  longer. — I.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  mines  more  rich  and  extensive,  thau.  those 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  .V— He.,  I  can-, 
not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  that,  not,  having  had 
the,  means  of  an  extensive  personal  examination. 
But  my  impression  is,  that  they  are  ;  and  whether, 
this  is  so  or  not,  these  mines  are.  a  lasting  source  of 
wealth  to  thousands  in  the  western,  country. — 1.  The 
bounty  and  wisdom  of  Providence  is  abundantly 
manifest  in  all  this.  In  the  mountains,  a, large  pro-- 
portion , of  .which  .is  sterile,  .are  located  those  mines, 
which  are  destined  to  .enrich. their  inhabitants,  who 
are  thus  rendere^i/  necessary,  to  regions  otherwise 
more  lavoured;:  and  their  situation  in  the  inleriorj 
far  I’roin  the  advantages  ot.  inaritiaija  commerce, 
tends  to  the  more.cquai  distributiou  pf  the  means  of 
competency and  even  wealth.  Lhope  this  remark 
will  not  be  considered  improper.  We  should  be 
habituated'  to  make  all  these  topics  subservient  to 
highec*and  nobler  objects  than  our  ease. and  comfort 
ip,  the  present  world. — He.  In.  this  lighu  jt  is  my 
wi^h  to.consider  them,  though  religion  is  thought  by 
too  many,  respectable,  men  to.  have  no  connection 
with  the.  conun.on  affairs  of  life. — 1.  Sir,  it  gives 
lue  pleasure  that  we  so  exactly  harmonize  in  our 
views  on  those  subjects*,  it. has  sojnetimes  sugge^^ted 
itself  to  me,  that  some  features. of  our  civil  iiistilu- 
tioiis  encourage  ihe.<:vil  to  which  you  allude. — He.. 
jPqs^iliiy  ifiat  may.  be  the  case,  though  I  am  not 
aware. lUai  it  is  so,— 1..  lou  know  that  the  auUiori- 
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:y  of  the  Supreme  Legislator  is  aoi  recognized,  )r 
3ny  obligation  upon  society,  to  obey  tire  laws  of 
Hi^iven  recorded  in  the  Bible ;  and  that  there  is  !io 
I  jonstitutional  barrier  in  the  way  ol  the  exaltaiion  of 
the  irreligious,  and  even  of  the  most  protane,  to  the 
highest  places  of  civil  authority  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  of  the  state  governments  and,  besides^ 
that  very  many  enemies  to  religion,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  have  the  highest  honors  in  fact  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them.  The  article  in  the  tariff',  to 
which  you  sometime  ago  alluded,  I  consider  impo¬ 
litic  in  itself,  and  unjtist  to  our  own  citizens but  we 
I  are  to  expect  such  acts,  and  even  much  worse,  as 
the  decision  of  the  Missouri  question,  wlien  the 
whole  business  of  legislation  is  considered  a  mere 
affair  of  expediency,  and  not  subjected  to  the  unal¬ 
terable  principles  of  justice,  sanctioned  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  clear  as  the  sun  beam  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. — He.  The  defects,  vvhitdi  you 
mention  in  the  national  constitution,  and  in  the  state 
constitutions,  I  have  not  thought  of  before  [)reciscdy 
in  this  form.  That  profane  men  should  he  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  first  offices  in  our  country,  and  that  by 
many  who  call  themselves  Christians,  I  have  hme: 
considered  preposterous.  It  certainly  ntust  he  view¬ 
ed  by  the  thoughtless  as  a  reward  of  vice. — L  You, 
sir,  and  thousands  of  others,  have  seen  the  [practical 
evil,  .and  many  have  called  for  a  remedy.  If  \v  be 
an  evil  to  give  such  public  tokens  of  a|>probaiion  to 
the  wicked,  is  it  not  competent  to. the  whole  nation,, 
or  to  a  whole  state^  to  say  in  the  constitiition  that  it 
shall  not  be  done  — or,  in  other  words,  to  set  up 
constitutional  barriers  around  the  sanctuaries  of  pub¬ 
lic  law,  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  profana¬ 
tion.^ — He.  1  can  see  no  rrasim  why  that  should 
not  be  done.  But  how  shall  if  be  effected.^  Is 
there  not  loo  little  moral  or  religious  sentiment 
.among  the  great  body  of  our  citiztms,  to  diow  u.-  ic 
hope  Tor  such  a  salutary  change.^ — 1.  Perhaps 
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is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this  may  be  the  case  ; 
but  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  needs  only  to  be  informed,  awa¬ 
kened  to  reflection,  consolidated,  and  directed  to  the 
object  and  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Such  a  con¬ 
solidation  and  effort  would,  I  apprehend,  overawe 
the  ungodly.  A  few  might  raise  the  cry  of  perse¬ 
cution  ;  but  the  more  wise,  prudent,  and  reflecting, 
would  at  least  be  silent,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
profane  would  be  nearly  silenced.  When  the  wick¬ 
ed  see  ihe  righteous  firm  and  magnanimous,  they 
are  abashed,  though  their  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power  are  superior  to  those  of  the  people  whom 
they  dread. —  He.  But  is  it  not  unaccountable,  that 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  those  public  instru¬ 
ments  are,  of  late,  all  for  the  w  orse  ?  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states,  have 
been  altering  their  constitutions ;  and  all  the  altera¬ 
tions  on  these  points  are  on  the  side  of  infidelity  and 
profanity  !  Yet  Bible  societies,  Missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  and  other  religious  institutions,  are  enlarging 
their  resources  and  their  power. — f.  Strange  it 
doubtless  is.  But  in  these  matters  there  is  an  asto¬ 
nishing  apathy  in  the  religious  public.  Their 
thoughts  have  not  been  directed  to  the  subject, 
while  the  profane,  aware  of  the  security  which  they 
hope  for  in  vice,  from  these  unpropitious  changes, 
are  fortifying  themselves  against  the  growing  power 
of  these  institutions,  which  begin  to  alarm  them  ; 
for  they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  light. — He.  Heaven  will  accomplish  the 
work  in  his  own  time. — I.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  will 
accomplish  it  by  means.  Every  Christian  should 
do  his  duty.  If  all  are  always  silent,  it  will  never 
be  effected. — He.  The  ministers  of  religion  have 
great  influence  on  the  -  public  mind.  By  their 
preaching,  conversation,  and  the  essays  which  they 
publish  in  religious  journals,  the.y  might  do  much. 
— 1.  Very  true  ;  but  you  are  not  ignorant  some  dc 
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stand  forth  in  the  cause ;  even  though  there  is 
great  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  men  whenever  they 
touch  on  these  topics ;  and  might  not  their  interfer¬ 
ence  awaken  jealousies  of  the  church,  and  prevent 
or  retard  the  object? — He.  Surely  not.  This  is  no 
question  of  party  politics.  It  is  the  common  inte¬ 
rest  of  every  good  man — of  all  the  world.  On  these 
topics,  the  prophets  of  old  were  not  silent ;  and  mi¬ 
nisters  are  bound  to  plead  the  cause  of  religion  on 
as  ample  a  scale,  as  ever  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  or  Eze¬ 
kiel  did  i* — I.  But  you  know  they  brought  trouble 
on  themselves.  They  were  reproached  by  the 
great,  with  whom  the  rabble  united  in  their  denun¬ 
ciations. — He.  So  they  did  ;  and  the  same  would 
happen  again.  But  while  they  preach  to  others  to 
take  up  the  cross,  they  should  set  the  example.  In 
this  business,  if  they  will  risk  nothing,  who  will 
risk?  Too  long  many  of  the  clergy  have  courted 
the  great.  It  is  time  it  were  at  an  end.  1  am  sorry 
to  think,,  much  more  to  say,  that  were  it  not  their 
own  ease,  we  should  soon  hear  their  voice  in  ac¬ 
cents  that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that 
would  produce  an  effect.  They  are  under  oath  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. — 1.  If  private  Christians,  and  those  especi¬ 
ally  of  influence,  would  generally  hold  the  language 
which  you  now  do,  we  should  soon  hear  many  of 
the  clergy  do  what  you  recommend.-^He.  I  have 
little  influence ;  but  I  shall  not  be  silent. — I.  'You 
have  clergy,  I  presume,  in  this  valley.^ — He.  There 
are,  sir,  many,  w’ho  are  called  ministers  of  relfgion, 
that,  -  in  their  travels,  preach  to  the  people,  or  do 
what  they  call  preaching  ;  but  most  of  them  are  too 
much  like  that  traveller,  whose  noise  has  just  ceased 
in  the  next  room.  While  the  roarings  of  such  men 
may  impose  some  restraints  upon  vice  among  the 
very  ignorant  classesof  society,  their  wantof  learning, 
^sense,  and  discretion  brings  the  ministerial  character 
into  contempt  with  very  many  people,  who  have  io- 
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fluence  in  society. —  I.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  I 
tiust,  that  there  is  no  other  kind  ol  preaching  in  this 
popfilous  valley  ? — He.  No,  sir  :  there  is  one  gen- 
tl  man  of  liberal  education,  v\ho  obtained  a  degiee 
at  the  same  college  where  I  was  myself  educated, 
and  who  had  a  regular  study  of  theology.  He  is  a 
respectable  man,  and  has  a  respectable  congregation 
in  this  neighbourhood. — 1.  To  which  branch  of  the 
church  is  he  attached  ? — He.  The  body,  with  which 
he  is  connected,  call  themselves  Associate  Presby¬ 
terians;  but  they  are  generally  called  Sccedeis, 
sometimes  Antiburghers. — h  Yes,  sir;  1  have  heard 
of  that  denomination  of  Christians,  and  have  some 
knowledge  ol  their  history. — He.  Their  history  i 
do  not  know'  ;  br)t  1  am  acquainted  with  their  cha¬ 
racter  in  this  part  c  f  .the  country.  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  they  have  the  name 
Antihurgher  ?  Indeed,  1  have  not  altogether  know  n 
the  origin  of  the  name  Seeeder. — I.  They  were 
called  Seeeders,  on  account  of  their  Secession  from 
the  f^resbyierian  Church  in  Scotland.  In  that  esra- 
blishinent,  the  right  of  electing  the  pastor  w  as  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  congregation  ;  and  a  weallliy  • 
landholder  had  and  still  has  the  right  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  as  they  called  it,  to  vacancies,  and  of  forcing  a 
minister  on  a  congregation.  A  clergy rrian  has  often 
been  Ibreed  upon  a  congregation  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  !  A  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  of: 
the  Church  of  Scotland  sanctioned  these  measures^.. 
I'lie  Erskines,  and  some  others,  members  of  the 
Assembly,  opposed  warmly  the  tyranny.  Bui  ex¬ 
posed  to  censure  for  the  vehemence  of  their  zeal,, 
and  unable  to  correct  the  evil,  liuy  seceded  from 
tlie  body,  and  testified  against  the  Assembly  for  their 
sin  in  this  business,  also  lor  their  defection  in  aban-* 
doning  the  national  covenant  ol  Scotland,  and  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  for  laxncss  of  ecclesiastical  disc  ipliue. — He.  I 
am  happy  to  learn  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
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pie.  But  this  does  not  account  for  the  name  Aiti- 
biirgher? — 1.  No,  sir:  that  is  of  somewhat  later 
origin.  In  a  town  in  Scotland,  where  there  were 
members  of  the  Secession  Church,  the  burghers  liad 
to  lake  an  oath  to  support  the  government,  as  at 
present  established  by  law.”  As  Episcopacy  was 
established  in  England,  and  Incorporated  with  the 
government  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  it ;  as  the  abuses 
ill  patronage  were  established  by  law ;  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  utterly  abandoned,  and  even  burnt,  by  ilie 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  the  covenants  to 
wiiich  the  Seceders  adhered  ;  some  llioughl  that 
Seceders  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  take  the 
caih. — He,  How  should  any  one  suppose  they 
could? — I.  True,  sir;  but  many  did  think  so,  and 
plead  tliat,  as  established  by  law,”  might  be  under¬ 
stood  as  referring  to  the  constitution  and  laws  at  the 
period  of  taking  the  covenants,  wliich  they  held  to 
be  still  binding  on  the  nation. — He.  But  what? — 
however,  I  must  not  interrupt  your  narrative. — I. 
7'lie  controversy  ran  so  higli,  that  a  division  of  the 
Secession  body  w’as  the  result.  The  ministers  di- 
vided,  and  the  people  divided,  and  formed  two 
bodies;  those  in  favour  of  the  oath  were  called 
Burghers,  and  those  against  it  Antiburghers. —  He. 
This  is  very  satisfactory. — I.  They  were  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  devout  people. — He.  They  still  maintain 
that  character  here.  Their  preaching  is  withonl  or- 
narn  nt  or  pathos.  I  have  often  heard  the  gentfe- 
man  in  oiir  neighbourhood  with  satisfaction. — I.  The 
plain  simplicity  of  the  gospel  is  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  You  would,  prtibably,  wish  a  little  more 
pathos  than  the  ministers  of  this  body  have  in  their 
pulpit  exhibitions  ?— He.  In  the  United  Slates  we 
are  too  fond  of  declamation,  and  have  loo  little  re¬ 
lish  for  solid  doctrinal  discussion.  *  Mere  declama¬ 
tion,  however  eloquent,  1  cannot  endure.  But  ear¬ 
nestness,  pathos,  and  even  vehemence,  ou2;hl  not  to 
T^oademued ;  and  in  the  practical  application 
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should  be  aimed  at,  when  the  preacher  has  ihe  fa* 
cully.  Earueslness,  1.  think,  almost  indispensable, 
— I.  Do  any  of  them  read,  instead  of  preach 
He.  Never.  Until  of  late  it  was  almost  unknown 
west  o*  the  mountains.  We  are  sorry  that,  among 
other  articles,  the  reading  of  sermons  is  of  late  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  imported  from  the  eastward,  to  the 
regret  of  nearly  all  good  people.  But  no  Antibnrgh- 
er  would  be  tolerated  in  practising  such  an  innova¬ 
tion  on  primitive  and  good  habits. —  1.  Do  they 
speak  against  the  sins  of  rulers,  and  public  institu¬ 
tions  ? —  He.  1  have  never  heard  them.  But  I  hope 
tlu’y  do. — 1.  Their  people  are  orderly  and  exem¬ 
plary  — He.  They  are  generally.  They  have  fa¬ 
mily  devotion  morning  and  evening,  are  strict  on  tht 
Sabbedh,  and  must  be  orthodox  according  to  the 
Secession  formulas  of  doctrine.™ I.  Do  they  hold 
prayer  meetings.^-  -He.  1  have  not  heard  that  they 
do.-— 1.  They  are  considered  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours  strict.^—  He.  They  are  even  by'  some  called 
bigots  ;  but  these  hard  names  have  no  weight  with 
people  of  sense.  Indeed,  it  cannot  apply  here  ;  for 
the  people  are  too  well  informed.  The  ignorant, 
and  the  ignorant  only,  are  bigots.  Though,  possi¬ 
bly,  they  are  deficient  in  public  spirit,  and  do  not 
seek  with  sufficient  interest  the  welfare  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Christians.— -1.  I'here  is  less  of 
that  in  the  church  than  one  would  suppose,  from  the 
noise  made  on  the  subject.  The  cry  of  liberality  is 
loudest  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  i  re  most  perse¬ 
vering  to  promote  the  glory  of  their  own  branch  of 
the  church  ;  and  it  is  used,  I  fear,  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  party  views.  They  who  are  too 
honest  to  join  in  the  cry  are  branded  as  bigots. — 
He.  They  have,  however,  some  peculiarities.  Tiiey 
will  sing  no  other  psalms  than  David’s;  and  one  of 
their  doctors  of  divinity,  who  for  many  years  edu¬ 
cated,  as  tlieological  piolVssor,  nearly  all  their  divi¬ 
nity  studeutSf  has  wiitten,  1  believe,  more  than  oue 
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ook  against  Walts  Psalms,  and  all  other  human 
oppositions,  as  unfit  to  be  used  in  divine  worship: 
id  they  will  not  admit  to  their  communion  tables 
iiy  hut  their  own  people,  nor  will  their  ministers 
baptize  the  children  ol*  any  who  are  not  members  of 
their  church. — 1.  As  to  the  first,  one  would  think 
(hat,  when  they  sing  in  thc'ir  praises  the  word  of 
God  only,  they  cannotin  that  business  be  fiir  wrong. 

It  must  be  better  than  any  production  of  man.  And 
liy  should  they  admit  to  communion  those,  over 
whom  their  sessions  have  no  control  ?  Those,  over 
whom  none  of  their  judicatories  have  any  power  of 
government  or  discipline.^ — He.  Veiw  true,  sir. 

1  have  not  been  vei*y  minute  in  the  investigation  of 
those  points. — I.  The  book  of  Dr.  A.  on  psalmody 
you  have,  probably,  not  seen  ?  I  allude  to  his  V"in- 
ilicice  Cantus  Dominici,  which  is  a  very  respectable 
performance  ;  and  some  good  Judges  think  it  unan¬ 
swerable. — He.  Very  probably,  sir.  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  book. — I.  There 
must  be  many  people  among  these  mountains  in  a 
slate  of  de[)lorable  ignorance  on  religious  subjects.^ 
—He.  It  is  so,  indeed.  We  have  fewer  poor  than 
there  are  in  the  old  settlements.  Almost  every  man 

«r 

is  able,  with  industry,  to  support  himself,  and  those 
dependent  on  his  labours.  The  people  are  gene¬ 
rally  healthy,  their  constitutions  vigourous,  their 
minds  active  and  inquisitive,  in  their  respective  pur¬ 
suits.  They  have  too  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of 
freedom,  and  are  attached  to  their  country.  They 
are  enterprizing,  persevering,  industrious,  and  can 
endure  great  fatigue,  and  even  hardship.  In  their 
dealings,  there  is  much  integrity,  generosity,  and 
kindness,  common  among  them.  Their  manners 
are  acquiring  more  softness,  and,  among  the  richer, 
considerable  polish.  Still  there  is\vith  a  great  many 
much  rudeness  of  exterior,  and  coarseness  of 
thyiught,  language,  and  manners.  The  schools  ia 
the  valley  are  improving ;  but  still  they  need  much 
15 
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to  perfect  llieu).  Our  primer)  srlioois  lu  J''ennsyl- 
vaiiia  are  not  Ibstered  by  wlioiesonie  aiul  inv.j:, orat¬ 
ing  laws,  but  left  to  private  enterpnze  ;  and  tbey  of¬ 
ten  languish.  The  Secessioii  people  <lo  good  hi  ic. 
and,  1  trust,  will  do  more. — 1.  You  have  delarlicd 
settlements  and  families  among  the  mountains  f — 
He.  Many.  They  present  a  wide  held  lor  culti¬ 
vation.  There  is  an  almost  total  destitution  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  and  education  among  them.  Many 
of  them  cannot  read  ;  atid  they  have  few  Bibles. 
The  Sabbath  is  badly  spent.  1  am  sorry  to  sav. 
that  the  villages  around  the  iron  forges  and  found¬ 
ries  are  quite  uncultivated.  — 1.  W  hat  a  noble  l  ace 
of  men  would  these  mountains  present,  had  they  ilie 
means  of  a  good  education,  and  the  advantage  of 
books,  and  religious  ordinances  !  In  this  age  of  be¬ 
nevolent  enterprize  abroad,  I  fear  this  numerous, 
increasing,  and  interesting,  part  of  our  own  popula¬ 
tion  is  criminally  neglected.^ — He.  It  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly.  In  truth  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities  are  the 
centres  of  these  efforts:  The  number,  condition, 
and  character  ol  the  population  of  our  mountain.- 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown.  They  will  be¬ 
come  either  a  very  valuable,  or  very  dangerous  part 
of  the  community,  before  many  years.  The  former 
I  trust,  and,  indeed,  expect.  This  link  of  the  chain, 
that  binds  the  union  together,  is  a  weak  one  at  pre¬ 
sent.  It  will  require  the  united  exertions  of  both 
church  and  state  to  strengthen  it :  Of  the  former, 
to  cultivate  religion  ;  of  the  latter,  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  an  enlightened  education,  and  repress 
evils  that  now  exist,  and  that  will  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent,  unless  something  be  done  speedily. 

We  both  found  that  the  night  had  passed  faster 
away  than  we  had  thought.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  broke  up  this  interesting  conversation  ;  and  we 
bpth  retired  to  rest. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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or  all  the  population  of  the  world,  Europe  pre¬ 
heats  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting 
Object  of  contemplation.  The  repose,  which  our 
own  happy  country  now  enjoys,  gives  us  an  oppor- 
jtiinily  of  surveying  the  evolutions  of  society,  as  they 
I  Oiler  themselves  Ibr  our  contemplation,  on  a  scale  of 
lainuzing  grandeur,  in  the  European  nations.  Did 
i\ve  not  know  the  deep-toned  feeling  of  patriotism, 
hliat  warms  the  bosoms  of  our  citizens,  one  would  be 
[tempted  to  think,  that  a  regard  for  our  domestic  af- 
I  fairs  was  utterly  lost,  in  the  intense  interest  mani- 
jlested  in  the  movements  of  the  nations  beyond  the 
iseas.  The  conquests,  which  Great  Britain  has  a- 
jchieved  in  Southern  Asia,  on  the  south  of  Africa, 
land  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  sea,  with  the  colo- 
|nial  establishments,  and  the  trade  of  the  continental 
I  powers,  must  make  distant  heathen  nations  sensible 
of  the  vastness  of  European  power.  In  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  literature,  agriculture,  the  arts,  religion, 
and  all  that  imparts  greatness  to  the  human  charac¬ 
ter,  are  concentrated.  It  is  the  field  of  prophecy, 
where  the  fortunes  of  the  church  are  displayed  in 
her  prospective  history,  as  recorded  in  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  ;  and  to  the  population  of  Europe  we  must 
chiefly  look  for  the  human  agency,  which  Heaven 
will  employ  in  diffusing  the  lights  of  religion  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

When  our  fellow  cuizens  consider  the  youth  of 
the  American  commonwealth,  compared  with  the 
age  of  the  empires  of  Europe — the  paucity  ef  our 
population  compared  with  theirs — and  our  acknow¬ 
ledged  dependence  upon  them  for  much  literary 
entertainment,  for  the  luxuries,  comforts,  and  even 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life — they  will  bear  with 
us  while  we  utter  such  sentiments  respecting  the 
power  of  the  population  of  Europe.  'We  Ire  aware, 
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at  the  same  time,  of  the  indications  given  by  the 
course  of  events,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past,  and 
in  the  present  century,  that  in  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  the  preponderance  of  influence  over  the  social 
affairs  of  hunianitv,  will  be  in  favour  of  the  familv  of  " 
nations  on  our  own  continent.  We  may  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  set  up  such  a  claim  at  present,  while  we 
should  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  accelerate  the  ■' 
approach  of  the  period  when  the  claim  will  not  only  > 
be  proper,  but  must  be  admitted.  t 

Yet  we  must  not  be  misunderstood,  as  speaking  of  j| 
the  civil  governments  of  Europe,  nor  of  their  eccle-  ^ 
siastical  establishments,  but  of  the  body,  the  mass  of  r 
the  people,  and  their  literature,  arts,  commerce,  and  | 
agriculture,  and  of  the  religion  of  a  few  among  them  | 
— all  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  deep,  deadly,  and  | 
perpetual  hostility  to  their  social  institutions,  both 
civil  and  politico-religious,  which  press  with  a  vast 
superincumbent  weight  on  the  active  energies 
of  every  thing  truly  good  and  great  among  them. 
This  heavy  and  appalling  pressure  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  before  the  existing  force  expands,  so  as  to 
produce  upon  the  nations  a  beneficial  effect,  to  its 
full  extent ;  and  for  the  removal  of  the  load,  under 
which  they  are  now  bending,  much  of  the  exertion 
of  this  force  will,  for  years,  necessarily  be  employ¬ 
ed.  The  struggle  is  violent,  and  must  be  still  more 
so  in  accomplishing  this  great  work.  We,  at  this 
distance,  cannot  discovea’  all  the  springs,  by  which 
the  vast  machinery,  now  in  motion,  is  moved.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  so  complicated,  and  moved  by  so  many 
(Jo-operative  and  antagonist  powers,  that  no  intelli- . 
gence,  less  that  of  Omniscience,  can  comprehend 
the  whole.  We  can,  however,  observe  the  main 
springs,  by  which  we  know  that  the  minor  ones  are 
moved  ;  and  we  may  even  do  this  more  distinctly 
than  many,  who  are  in  tln^  midst  of  the  wheels,  and 
occupied  in  attending  to  the  details. 

In  dissertations  on  such  suhiects  as  this,  the  ele- 
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aients  of  all-judicious  calculations  are  furnished  by 
statistical  estimates.  These  within  our  reach,  in 
relation  to  the  European  governments,  are  incom¬ 
plete.  Indeed  surve^ys,  so  accurate,  and  in  such  de¬ 
tail,  as  those  of  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  United 
Slates,  have  never  been  made  generally  in  Europe. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  ages,  and 
occupations,  is  not  thought,  beyond  the  seas,  of  so 
much  importance,  as  in  our  free  and  happy  country, 
where  the  rulers  are  made  for  the  people ;  while 
there,  the  people  are  considered'  as  made  for  the 
rulers,  and  to  be  ruled  by  them  according  to  their 
pleasure  or  caprice.  The  numbers  and  avocations 
of  the  peasantry  are  viewed  by  the  governments  of 
the  Old  World,  as  of  little  more  consequence  than 
those  of  cattle.  We  can  yet  make  a  near  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  real  amount  of  the  several  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Niles  Weekly 
Register,  as  published  in  the  Emporium  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1813;  and  exhibits,  probably,  the  besK 
estimate  we  have  for  that  date. , 


Squai*e  miles. 

Population. 

Inhab.  to  a 
sq.  mile. 

Annual  tax 
per  ht  ad. 

Russia,  1.400.000 

41.000.000 

35 

$  .75' 

France, 

France  in  1792, 

236.000 

43.423.000 

184 

3.06 

200.000 

26.000.000 

125 

3.50 

Austria, 

Turkey, 

131.750 

15.519.623 

118 

2.07 

i 

As.  and  Eur.  do. 

960.000 

22.000.000 

21 

Great  Britain, 

104.000 

16.552.144 

158 

21.50 

Spain, 

150.000 

10.327.800 

67 

Portugal, 

27.280 

1.838.879 

69 

Naples, 

Denmark, 

22.000 

4.000.000 

185 

163.041 

2.148.438 

13 

3.21 

Sweden, 

160.000 

2.353.395 

15 

2.70 

Prussia, 

44.464 

4.559.556 

103 

Westphalia, 

2.912.303 

Bavaria, 

Wirtemburgh, 

Saxony, 

26.176 

3.231.570 

1.183.000 

124 

2.71k 

2.085.476 

15* 
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duuurc  miles.  ropulation.  ,  , 

*  ‘  sq.  mile.  per  head. 

[sl.  Sicily,  10.000  1.500.000  1.50  1.00 

Do.  Sardinia,  O.HOO  150.900  09  1.00 

Warsaw,  27.^12  £.277.000  01  1.40 

Confed.  Rhine,  113.421  15.577.341  138  2.19 

The  population  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  \va 
7.440.000,  is  left  out  in  the  above  table.  The  pre 
sent  population  of  Russia  is  undoubtedly  50.000.000. 
Great  changes  have  taken  place  since  1813.  The 
limits  of  France,  given  above  for  1792,  are  nearly 
those  which  she  occupies  at  present;  but  her  popu 
lation  within  those  limits  has  lieen  greatly  augmented 
since  the  commencement  of  her  revolutionary  tvar 
This  was  effected  chiefly,  by  cutting  up  the  large 
landed  estates,  and  selling  them  to  the  peasantry 
which  occasioned  a  great  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  bloodshed  by  the  factions  in  the  revolution,  and 
in  the  armies.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
created  by  Napoleon,  and  has  been  annihilated  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Austrian  do 
minions  are  much  larger  Uian  they  were  in  1813. 
The  relative  magnitudes  of  some  of  the  other  powers 
has  been  somewhat  changed,  but  not  very  materially 
Swisserland  is  not  in  the  table:  Her  population  is 
about  1.638.000.  Several  smaller  states  around  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  are  also 
omitted.  Since  the  abortive  attempt  to  revolutionize 
Naples,  they  are  all  subservient  to  Austria.  Holland, 
too,  is  omitted,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Bonaparte, 
has  been  connected  with  the  Netherlands,  to  form 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  population  of  which  is 
4.255.000.  The  population  of  Bohemia,  Hassel 
says,  is  3.229.600.  Moravia  is  annexed  to  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated 
at  4.138.000. 

]  In  this  vast  population,  divided  into  large  and 
small  kingdoms,  there  has  commenced  one  of  the 
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ojost  ardent  conflicts  ever  humanity  witnessed,  and 
ol  a  peculiar  character ;  a  conflict  between  the  exist¬ 
ing  civil  powders,  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  abolish  the  old  hereditary 
dynasties,  and  to  introduce,  in  their  stead,  represen¬ 
tative  governments  :  For  wlialever  form  the  struggle 
may  assume,  or  whatever  ostensible  objects  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  hold  out,  their  real  design,  as  every  intelli¬ 
gent  observer  must  know,  is  to  destroy  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  substitute  in  its  room  republican 
forms  of  government. 

On  a  superficial  view,  it  may  be  thought  that  a 
contest  ol  this  kind  will  be  speedily  decided,  as  a 
very  few  men  cannot  long  hold  out  against  many 
millions;  that  the  people  have  only  to  will  their 
freedom  in  order  to  effect  it.  Many  men  of  much 
reading  and  observation,  though  they  do  not  go  all 
this  length  ;  yet,  by  dwelling  on  the  powder  of  the 
people  alone,  encourage  whai  we  must  consider  a 
delusion.  Indeed  the  late  events  in  Naples,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Portugal,  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  on,  at  least,  some  of  the  many  and  stupendous 
difficulties,  which  the  people  have  to  encounter  in 
their  righteous  efforts  to  reclaim  their  privileges 
from  those  who  have  long  withheld  them.  The- ar¬ 
mies  are  in  the  hands  of  the  mouarchs,  and  their 
cabinets.  The  peace  establishment  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  is  an  army  of  45.000  ;  that  of  France  before  tlie 
revolution  was  225.000;  that  of  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions,  360.000;  that  of  Prussia,  225.000  ;  that  of 
Spain,  100.000  ;  and  that  of  Russia,  600.000.  In 
time  of  war  this  force  is  nearly  doubled.  In  the 
late  agitations  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  army  was 
the  first  to  commence  the  revolutions.  The  officers 
of  the  army  receive  their  appointrnenls,  hold  their 
commands,  and  have  their  pay,  from  the  cro'  n* 
They  have  very  numerous,  opulent,  and  poweriul 
family  connexions — all  of  whom  are,  for  their  sakes, 
interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of  thing? 
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—as  lliere  is  no  prospect  that  the  condition  of  the 
ofticers  would  be  improved  by  a  change.  The  com¬ 
mon  soldier,  too,  receives  his  pay  from  governnicnt. 
AVar  is  his  trade.  Would  he  be  better  paid,  or  his 
business  rendered  more  prosperous,  by  a  revolution 
in  favour  of  the  people.^ 

The  magazines,  arsenals,  and  fortified  places,  arc 
held  bv  the  government,  and  defended  by  the  army. 
Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance  the  army  would 
not  be  so  forrnidable  ;  for  even  on  the  war  establish¬ 
ment,  it  does  not  greatly  exceed,  for  all  Europe,  the 
proportion  of  one  soldier  to  a  hundred  citizens,  of 
which  one  in  ten  may  be  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

The  civil  list,  too,  is  tilled  by  the  king.  Here 
statistical  data  fail  us  ;  Ibr  we  have  no  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  what  proportion  the  civil  officers  hr  nr  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe, 
l^iit  when  we  consider  their  numbers  in  our  own 
country,  where  it  is  reduced,  perhaps,  as  low  as  it 
will  Lear  for  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and 
recollect  that,  in  the  old  monarchical  governments,  it 
is  raised  as  high  as  it  will  Lear,  and  that  there  arc 
hosts  of  sinecures,  the  amount  of  this  corps  must  be 
prodigious;  and  from  their  activity  to  secure  their 
posts  among  ourselves,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
their  cffioris  to  kecj)  down  revolution  will  correspond 
with  the  Slake  which  they  hold.  Thev,  too,  like  the 
army  officers,  have  their  powerful  family  friends, 
many  of  whom  are  dependent  on  their  offices  for 
sustenance. 

-Again,  the  nobilitv  are  regarded  with  reverence 
and  terror  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  are,  and 
always  have  been  willing  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
crow  n  when  it  encroaches  on  their  own  prerogative  ; 
but  they  have  the  tremendous  example  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  teach  them  that  the  destruction  of  the 
government  puts  in  jeopardy  their  all.  The  we.nlth 
of  the  kingdoms  is  in  their  bauds,  and  gives  tbeia- 
great  power. 
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The  very  debts,  enormous  as  they  are,  in  which 
the  governments  are  involved,  afford  them  some  se¬ 
curity,  while  they  can  pay  the  interest.  Their  own 
wealthy  subjects  are  their  creditors;  and  every  cre¬ 
ditor  deprecates  the  failure  of  his  debtor.  As  the 
nobility  enlist  the  wealth  of  the  land  holders  in  the 
maintainance  of  the  present  system  of  misrule  ;  so 
the  public  debts  connect  the  wealth  of  the  merchant 
and  capitalist  with  the  same  cause. 

All  these  different  orders  in  the  state  are  closely 
united  together  by  very  strong  ties;  and  those  reve¬ 
nues,  by  which  they  are  supported,  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  governments  that  the  people  wish  to  over¬ 
turn..  The  revenues,  too,  are  prodigious.  The  an¬ 
nual  revenues  of  many  of  the  European  powers,  in  ^ 
1813,  were  as  follows:  In  Russia,  $60,000,000  ; 
France,  $160,000,000  (the  present  is  probably  near 
that  of  1792,  $90,000,000);  Austria,  $32,000,000; 
Turkey,  $50,000,000  ;  Britain,  $355,000,000;  Den- 
inark,"$7.000.000  ;  Sweden,  $6,500,000.  All  these 
revenues  will  continue  to  be  collected  until  the  finan¬ 
cial  systems  are  broken  up  by  revolutions;  because, 
until  such  an  event,  the  people  will  be  compelled  to 
pay.  Some  have  thought  that  the  accumulation  of 
national  debt  must  become  so  enormous,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  interest,  and  meet 
also  the  current  expenditures.  On  this  ground,  the 
fall  of  the  government  of  Great  Biilain  has  been 
long  predicted,  as  impending  every  moment.  \Ve 
do  not  positively  affirm,  that  this  may  not,  in  some 
instances,  happen ;  and  should  it  take  place,  the 
props,  by  wdiich  the  thrones  are  supported,  would  be 
all  instantly  removed,  and  the  whole  sink  into  ruin. 
But  we  apprehend,  that  while  the  governments  ex¬ 
ist,  they  will  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes;  and 
that,  before  the  state  of  things  contemplated  arrives, 
the  people  will  be  reriuced  to  a  state  of  oppression, 
beyond  whici)  humanity,  in  civilized  counl*'ies,  can- 
hot  be  degraded  :  and  vri!!  Iirocik  forth  with  such 
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fuiy  and  iinpetnosity,  tliat  no  carlhly  power  can  re- 
siiri  llie  all  overwhelming  energies  ol*  the  tremendous 
explosion.  But  we  must  not  hasten  to  the  caias- 
trof)he. 

The  priesthood  are  generally  engaged  in  the  sup¬ 
port  ol  the  unholy  cause  ot  tyrants.  They  are 
supj)orted  by  the  governments,  as  really  ano  eliec- 
tively  as  ilie  military,  the  civil  ollicers,  the  })ei 
ers,  and  the  slock* holders  in  the  government  inrds. 
Their  revenues  are  raised,  in  a  great  part,  hy  c.  in- 
pulsory  [)rocess,  as  much  as  other  taxes.  Then*  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  ignorant  populace  is  ()owejlul,  and 
hard  to  weaken,  alter  accumulating  lor  ages.  I'o 
cast  it  oir  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  tlie  consigning 
of  the  ancestry  of  the  present  generation  to  perdi¬ 
tion,  and  their  memory  to  infamy.  While  the  slate 
arrays  before  the  eyes  of  the  populace  the  terrors  of 
tht‘  bayonet,  the  churcli  arrays  before  their  in  agina¬ 
tions  the  terrors  of  hell,  as  the  reward  of  resistance. 
•‘They  tliat  resist  sliall  receive  to  themselves  dam¬ 
nation.”  Thus  they  abuse  the  sacred  oracles,  by 
apfdying  to  tlirones  of  iniquity,  what  relers  only  to 
the  benign  ordinance  of  civil  government,  as  consti¬ 
tuted  and  administered  for  the  glory  ol  Cod,  and  the 
good  ol  human  society.  This  malign,  clerical  influ¬ 
ence,  is  almost  as  jiowcrfnlly  exerted  in  Brmesiant 
as  in  Popish  countries.  I’he  cierg),  loo,  in  mnny 
kingdoms,  are  armed  with  the  power  of  the  swortt  of 
steel,  to  enforce  their  execiahle  derumcialions  of 
vengeance  against  the  friends  ol  human  rights  ;  so 
that  w’c  see,  in  Spain  and  in  Ireland,  iioaiy  headed 
pre  lutes,  shooting  dowm,  like  partridges  on  tlie  moun¬ 
tains,  those  of  their  flocks,  wtio  dare  assert  tlie  inde- 
feisible  rights,  conferred  on  them  by  (loci  and  na¬ 
ture,  It  almost  chills  the  warmest  blood  ol  liie 
heart,  to  recite  deeds  ol  ini(|uiiy  so  dark  and  baleml. 
'Tiic  hands  of  him,  who  calls  Iiin'sself  the  iCiinister  of 
Jesus — the  hands,  that  sin. old  bob'  out  tliC  olive 
branch  of  Heaverrs  mercy  and  peace  to  mea  uripT 
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reekiug  vviih  tne  blood  of  the  innocent.  Oh 
liori  id !  But  we  must  recount  those  evils,  wlien 
eininierating  the  difficulties  in  the  w  ay  of  our  Euro- 
nean  brethren  becoming  free  men. 

We  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  the  classes,  which 
we  have  passed  in  review  as  tlie  supporters  of  the 
thrones  of  the  naiions,  are  generally  men  of  reading, 
information,  and  learning.  Their  knowledge  is 
power.  They  are  dexterous,  and  experienced  in 
wielding  the  instruments  which  they  have  in  their 
hands  for  the  defence  of  their  posts.  They  aid  each 
other  with  their  counsels,  and  with  joint  heart  they 
plot  in  league.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdoms  is  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
plorable  ignorance,  on  whose  understandings  the 
lights  of  religion  and  science  only  begin  to  dawn — 
who  only  begin  to  have  some  indistinct  vision  into 
the  temple  of  freedom,  on  whose  blessings  they 
hardly  dare  to  open  their  eyes.  VV’hen  they  do  know 
their  riahts,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of 
asserting  ibein  ;  as  every  avenue,  bv  vvliicli  ibere  is 
a  possibility  of  escape  from  bondage,  seems  to  be 
closed,  and  secured  against  them  by  bars,  and  gates 
of  iron.  All  their  movements  are  watched,  w  ith  a 
vigilance,  that  exceeds  that  of  the  fabled  Argus  with 
his  hundred  eyes.  While  the  plans  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  are  laid  with  skill,  and  executed  with  harmonv 
and  promptitude,  theirs  are  disconnected,  or  rather 
they  liaye  none  ;  and  hence  their  efforts  have  here- 
tofore  been  desultory,  feeble,  and  broken.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  knowledge  that  is  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressor,  we  may  mention  the  aid  derived  to  the 
enemies  of  liberty  from  literature — not  that  science 
is  ever,  by  nature,  allied  to  the  tyrant ;  for,  like  reli- 
•gion,  she  loathes  his  embraces :  But  we  mean  lite¬ 
rature,  as  embodied  in  their  collegiate  institutions. 
They  who  prosecute  learned  studies  in  the  schools 
naiiirally  look  forward  to  [tromolion  ;  and  to  what 
.quarters  should  they  look,  but  to  the  men  in  power 
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in  ihc  church  and  slate  ?  By  rendering  ihemselvcb 
obnoxious  lo  cilher  of  tlicse,  they  risk  every  ihincc 
for  prospects  uncertain.  Learned  men,  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  give  a  tone,  to  public  sentiment,  and  almost 
govern  public  opinion.  While  they  arc  looking  for 
preferment  in  the  church,  or  promotion  in  the  slate, 
they  will  cither  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  sufieiing 
humanity,  whatever  their  private  sentiments,  or  they 
will  flatter  the  great.  It  is  impossible,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  in  any  other  way  to  account  for  the  apathy  of 
literary  men  in*  Europe  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
for  the  little  which  has  been  effected  by  the  power¬ 
ful  corps  of  learned  and  great  men,  that  have  issued 
from  tlie  universities.  A  great  majority  of  the 
learned,  in  those  nations  of  which  we  speak,  are 
noblemen,  or  of  the  noble  families. 

As  if  all  these  contederated  powers  were  not 
enough  in  any  one  nation,  the  whole  of  them  in  all 
the  kingdoms  has  been  combined,  by  a  formal  alli¬ 
ance,  or  secret  understanding  of  all  the  crowned 
heads  in  Europe  ;  by  which,  should  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  i’orce  of  correct  senlinjenl,  break 
over  all  ti)e  barriers  erected,  as  they  did  in  Naples,  . 
and  os  they  have  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
united  energies  of  all  other  kingdoms,  in  the  confe¬ 
deracy,  if  necessary,  are  to  be  concentrated,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  cause  of  liberty.  So  that 
were  a  whole  nation,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
to  unite  in  effecting  the  change  for  w  hich  the  people, 
sigh,  they  must  be  prepared  to  resist  in  war  all  the 
combined  power  of  the  other  European  kingdoms. 
Tlial  we  do  not  mistake,  recent  events  in  Italv  and 
Spain  bear  ample  testimony.  This  review  ©1  the 
powers,  by  which  despots  are  fortified,  has  been 
painful  lo  ourselves,  as  we  doubt  not  it  is  also  to  our 
readers;  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  We 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  on  the  truth,  liowevcr  pain¬ 
ful.  Appalling  as  the  array  is,  we  are  confident, 
far  irom  our  account  of  it  being  exaggerated,  it 
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Vails  bliort  oV  ilie  iriitlj.  These  are  the  stroha:  holds 
in  which  the  enemies  of  God,  and  of  the  human 
species,  liave  intrenched  themselves,  end  from  which 
nothing  less  than  a  {)rotracted  and  stupendous  con- 
ilict  can  drive  them.  Upon  a  survey  of  these  difti- 
culties,  the  thought  suggests  itself,  that  no  power 
less  than  that  of  the  Almighty  can  dislodge  the  ene- 

Iniy.  We  know  that  Ouinipotence  is  against  them  ; 
and  that  Heaven  is  providing  ample  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  destruction  of  these  thrones, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

I  (To  be  coniinjLied.) 
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,  REVIEW. 

CoNCio  AD  Clerum  :  a  Sermon^  preached  in  the 
JVorth  Dutch  Churchy  in  the  city  of  wilbany^  at 
the  opening  of  the  General  ^ynodofthetieformed 
Dutch  Church  in  JVorth  America,  June  4th,  1823. 
lly  Philip  JMilledoler,  D.D.  one  of  the  Collegi¬ 
ate  Ministers  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
the  city  of  JVeW'York.  Published  by  request. 

This  is  a  good  sermon  ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
author  yielded  to  the  request,  to  give  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  possesses,  in  no  small  degree,  the  excellence 
of  being  adapted  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
delivered.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  this 
country  claims  to  be  one  of  \\\ct  pillars  of  the  truth  ; 
and  a  large  majority,  both  of  her  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple,  siedfastly  adhere  to  the  .doctiines  contained  in 
the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Rclgic  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  and  the  Heidelbergh  catechism,  w  hich 
she  acknowledges  as  her  standards,  and  as  the  bond 
of  her  ecclesiastical  union.  In  defen'ce  of  these  doc¬ 
trines,  the  sermon  before,  us  is  manifestly  designed 
to  take  a  part ;  and  as  such  we  most  cordially  bid  ih. 
God  speed. 
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The  text  is  taken  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mh  ii,  xivio  ch.ip.  i.iii  lytti  verse:  “  Let  us  there- 
foi^  .  jiiovv  aiier  uie  things  vvhicli  make  for  peace, 
and  iniijgs  wins.ewiui  one  may  edify  another.” 
Tile  grand  design  of  the  Apostle  in  th  is  pdSS3g6,  BS 
siaie  i  oy  tiie  preacher,  is  to  promote  the  peace  and 
ediaoaiioii  of  tlie  body  of  ('hrist.  But  in  this  ex¬ 
hortation,  the  important  principle  is  involved,  that 
wuaiever  is  in  itself  calculated  to  edify  believers, 
cannot  be  prejudicial  to  their  peace:  The  com¬ 
mands  of  Christ  cannot  be  at  variance  with  each 
other.  The  advancement  of  one  object  enjoined  by 
scripture,  cannot  involve  the  destruction  of  another 
object,  no  less  plainly  and  earnestly  enjoined.  This 
being  the  fact,  tlie  sentiment  is  not  to  oe  contro¬ 
verted,  tiiat  the  defence  of  the  truth,  from  Christian 
motives,  and  with  Christian  moderation,  cannot  be 
prejudicial  to  true  peace  in  the  churcli  of  Christ : 
We  inust  “  follow  the  things  rvhich  make  for  peace,’' 
and,  at  the  same  tune,  “things  wherewith  one  may 
edify  another.”  Now,  the  grand  principle  of  edifi¬ 
cation  in  the  church  of  God,  so  far  as  means  go,  is 
truth  ;  and  so  far  as  human  agency  goes,  the  state¬ 
ment,  illustration,  defence,  and  application  of  the 
truth.  Our  Saviour’s  prayer  is,  “  Sanctify  them 
through  the  truth:”  His  promise  is,  “  The  truth 
shall  inalce  you  free  :”  His  command  is,  “  Contend 
earuestiv  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.” 
Suju  a  defence  of  the  truth,  tnerefore,  as  we  have 
meniioued,  cannot  disturb  more  than  the  semblance 
of  peace.  It  cannot  do  more  than  disturb  a  peace, 
wuich  is  not  worth  mentioning,  because  it  involves 
the  sacrifice  of  truth. 

But  we  are  told,  that  it  is  not  essential  truth. 
Which  we  are  called  to  surrender,  if  all  will  but 
agree  to  renounce  the  peculiarities  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  systems,  all  will  be  able  to  meet  on  the  broad 
grou.id  of  a  ^om.noa  Christianity.  1  should  like  to 
knjw,  how  much  of  Cnristianity  would  remain,  if 
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the  peculiarities  of  every  system  which  has  arrogat¬ 
ed  the  Christian  name  were  renounced?  Let  the 
Calvinist,  the  Arminian,  the  Universalist,  and  the 
Sociiiian,  agree  to  give  up  every  point  on  which 
they  differ,  and  I,  for  one,  wdl  not  contend  about 
what  is  left.  Systems  are  known  and  distinguished 
by  peculiarities ;  and  the  destruction  of  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  is  the  destruction  of  the  systems  to  which 
they  belong. 

But  w’c  mistake  the  plan;  It  is  not  to  renounce 
all  peculiarities ;  but  only  such,  either  in  doctrines, 
or  ordinances  ol  worship,  as  are  unessential.  And 
who,  I  again  enquire,  is  to  determine  what  are  es¬ 
sentials,  and  what  are  non-essentials  in  religion  ? 
Every  man  (for  we  know  of  no  scale  on  which  this 
thing  is  to  be  graduated)  is  to  judge  for  himself.. 
The  result  will  be,  men  will  differ  about  this,  quite 
as  much  as  they  do  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  re¬ 
spective  systems  :  and  the  more  unsound  a  man  is, 
the  longer  will  be  bis  list  of  non-essentials.  Every  • 
thing  will  be 

“•Tweedle  dunr,  and  tweedle  dee,” 

just  in  proportion  as  a. man  undervalues  every  truth. 
Such  a  man  makes  no  sacrifice,  in  laying  aside  every  • 
peculiarity  by  which  he  may  have  been  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  acknowledging,  as  brethren,  all  whom 
he  meets.  He  can  leave  his- peculiarities,  with  his 
hat,  at  the  door  of  any  meeting  ;  and  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  dissolved,  he  can  pick  all  up  again. 

And  is  this  the  Catholicism  of  the  day  ?  If  so,  we 
strongly  suspect  the  noise  it  has  made,  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  good  it  has  accomplished  :  And  th6 
experience  of  a  few  years'  more,  we  think,  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  all,  who  will  be  convinced, 
that,  like  every  other  catholicon,  it  admits  of  more 
boasting  than  it  exhibits  of  real  efficacy  and  cure. 
We  are  convinced,  that  it  can,  at  best,  but  slightly 
heal  the  wounds  of  Zion.  True  and  substantial 
peace,  in  the  church  must  be  the  result  of  acquainf- 
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ance  with,  and  agreement  in,  that  one  system  of 
truth,  by  which  believers  are  edified,  and  made  free 
with  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

But,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  sermon  we  .«at 
down  to  notice ;  and  some  of  our  readers  mav 
charge  us  with  having  indulged  in  a  disquisition,  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  a  review.  If  we  have  offended  by 
so  doing,  we  will  endeavour  to  alone  for  the  offence 
by  immediately  offering  for  consideration  some  of 
the  excelleiit  remarks  of  the  sermon  before  us. 
Ti)ey  will  exhibit  both  the  sentiments,  and  the  style 
of  the  author;  and,  as  we  think,  meet  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  who  love  the  principles  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  ivind  of  doctrine, 
sledfastly  adhere  to  the’  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

‘‘  No’  small  strife  has  arisen  in  the  Christian 
church,  in  some  instances,  by  persons  subscribing 
formulas,  or  confessions  of  faith,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  dissented  from  some  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  such  confessions.  Now,  it  must  be 
evident  to  all,  that  if  persons,  on  subscribing  such 
formulas  or  confessions,  do  fairly  signify,  at  the  time 
of  subscribing,  their  dissent  in  all  its  length  and 

•  breadth  to  the  body  receiving  them,  and  then  sub¬ 
scribe  with  these  honest  and  public  exceptions,  the 
church  receiving  them  has  no  right,  afterward,  to 
and  fault  with  their  holding  such  doctrines :  but, 

•  where  this  is  not  done,  or  where  those  bodies  arc 
deceived  by  artful  evasions,  misstatements,  conceal¬ 
ment,  or  perversion  of  truth  ;  or  where  persons,  af- 

•  ler  being  received  into  a  church,  change  their  views 
of  divine  truth  witliout  giving  notice  of  such  change, 
and,  by  their  subsequent  preaching  and  conduct, 
sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  scatter  their  flocks,  in¬ 
troduce  heart-burning  and  confusion  in  the  councils 
of  the  church,  and  increase  their  number  by  all 
means,  that  ihev  mav  seize  the  reins  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal  power;  I  care  not,  if  they  assume  an  angel's 
fo^m,  but  fearlessly  assert  tliat.they  are  the  cause  oi 
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•all  ilie  evils  arising  out  of  the  dissension  therebj 
produced,  and  that  all  the  sophistry  in  the  world 
cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  even  with  common 
honesty.”  pp.  10,  H. 

Again  : 

“  It  is  true,  that  in  a  civil  and  constitutional 
sense,  these  persons  have  as  good  a  right  to  their 
peculiarities  of  opinion,  as  has  the  society  to  whom 
they  apply  to  be  received  ;  but  they  ran  have  no 
right  to  introduce  them  into  such  society  to  their 
annoyance  and  breach  of  the  peace.  They  must  go 
elsewhere  with  their  peculiarities,  or  they  act  disho* 
nourably  :  they  break  covenant  expressed  or  under¬ 
stood,  and  that  too  in  a  way  bordering  on  the  most 
serious  crinrinality. 

“  Where  persons  have  differed,  in  their  own  ap¬ 
prehensions  in  minor  matters,  from  the  formulas 
they  have  subscribed ;  if  dissension  in  the  church 
thereby  ensue,  they  ought  not  to  think  lightly  of 
such  dissension,  nor  should  they  too  readily  exone¬ 
rate  themselves,  and  throw  the  blame  on  others.  • 

“  When  dissension  has  been  thus  introduced,  how 
often  has  it  been  said,  we  differ  more  in  words  than 
in  things  ;  and  all  this  hre  is  kindled  by  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  our  opposers.  But  do  not  these  people  see, 
that,  if  there  had  been  no  provocation,  there  would 
be  no  opposition  ^  Do  they  not  see,  that,  instead  of 
their  own  rights  being  infringed,  they  have  actually 
invaded  the  rights  of  others  i  This  matter  may  be 
soon  settled  by  the  following  view  of  it:  .  '  • 

“  The  difference  of  doctrine  producing  dissension, 
in  such  case,  is  either  real  or  imaginary,  important 
or  unimportant.  If  it  be  real  and  important,  what 
right,  had  the  persons,  connecting  themselves  with 
that  society,  to  form  such  connexion,  and  break  the 
public  peace  i 

“  But  if  the  difference  be  imaginary  and  unim¬ 
portant,  why  do  they  not  relinquish  offensive  words 
and. expositions.^  and  why  do  they  not  cease  to  cir-. 
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culate  uimecessary,  ill  timed  publications,  ^ood  lo:  - 
nothing  but  to  kindle  war  ?” 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  our  readers 
ffie  most  favourable  ideas  of  this  sermon,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  strong  desire  to  be  favoured  with  the  perusal 
of  it ;  but  as  many  may  never  be  able  to  lay  their 
hands  on  this  valuable  discourse,  we  shall,  for  their 
benefit,  transcribe  a  few  sentences  more,  without, 
making  any  further  remarks  of  our  own. 

“  VVe  may  not,  it  is  true,  buy.  peace  at  the  expense 
of  principle  ;  for  that  would  be  to  buy  it  too  dear  : 
That  peace  is  no  peace,  which  is  not  lawful ;  but 
where  it  can  be  obtained  by  lawful  means,  it  must 
be  followed.”  p.  20. 

“  Peace,  precious  as  it  is,  is  bought  too  dear,  if 
bought  at  the  expense  of  a  good  conscience.  The 
servants  of  God,  in  old  time,  would  not  have  peace 
on  such  terms,  as  we  may  see  in  the  cases  of  Enoch, 
Noah,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  the  whole  host 
of  ancient  worthies.  John  Baptist  and  the  Apostles 
would  not  have  peace  on  these  terms  :  hence  they 
were  spoken  of  as  men  who  turned  the  world  up¬ 
side  down,  which  indeed  they  did,  and  very  much 
to  its  advantage.  Our  forefathers,  at  the  R., forma¬ 
tion,  set  a  noble  example  of  preferring  the  peace  of 
God,  to  the  honour  that  cometh  from  man ;  and  so 
must  the  faithful  of  every  age  ;  for  they  are  charged 
not  only  to  contend,  but  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.”  p.  23. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  tract,  entitled  “  Baptism,”  has  lately  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Newburgh,  on  the  nature,  mode,  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  baptism.  We  understand  its  author  is  the 
Rev.  Luthec  Uabey.  We  intend  to  notice  it  more 
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at  large  hereafter,  and  give  extracts  from  some  of 
the  valuable  matter  which  it  contains. 

The  yellow  fever,  which  has  been  mortal  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  our  navy  on  the  West  India  sta¬ 
tion,  and  in  Natchez,  has  in  a  great  measure  sub¬ 
sided  ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  its  having 
been  blessed,  for  the  reformation  of  our  seamen,  and 
the  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

The  attempts  at  revolution  among  the  slaves,  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  our  Southern 
States,  during  the  present  season,  indicate  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  frightful  scenes  of  carnage  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  said,  that  one  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
Episcopal  clergy,  has  been  made  a  doctor  of  divi¬ 
nity  by  the  colleges  in  the  hands  of  these  denomi¬ 
nations. 

The  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine,  and  the 
Religious  Intelligencer  of  Phila.  both  Presbyterian 
journals,  have  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  on  the  character  of  the  missionary  publica¬ 
tions.  The  former  contends,  that  the  style  of  these 
publications,  and  kind  of  matter  published,  needs 
reformation;  that  the  details  of  gardening,  farming,, 
cookery,  medicines  taken,  journeys  performed,  are 
calculated  to  disgust  men  of  improved  understand¬ 
ing,  and  cultivated  taste.  The  Religious  Intelligen¬ 
cer  considers  this  ns  an  attack  upon  missions,  and 
the  work  of  an  enemy.  We  are  glad  to  see  tliis 
discussion.  It  will  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
trash,  with  which  magazines  have  for  some  time  in¬ 
undated  the  public. 

The  cause  of  the  Greeks  is,  at  least,  not  losing 
ground.  Males  and  females  exhibit  prodigies  of 
valour  and  devotion  to  their  country,  hardly  inferior 
to  the  most  st'lendid  achievement  of  their  ancient 
heroes.  All  posterity  will  execraii^  the  memory  of 
the  governments  of  Europe,  who  allow  this  small 
body  of  noble  people  to  contend  single  handed 
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agflinst  the  common  enemy  ol  Chrislendom,  and  of 
all  civilization.  The  Greeks  are  exhihitiijg  v.  nol  le 
example  to  the  oppressed  population  ol  EuiC)}e,  and 
demonstrating  how  much  a  few,  even  opposed  to 
many,  may  efiect,  when  determined  to  bo  Iree. 
All  tlie  strong  lortresses  in  Spain  held  out,  by  the 
last  accounts;  and  the  invaders  appeared  to  be  iar- 
iher  from  their  object  than  tliey  were  one  month 
after  they  entered  the  Peninsula. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  the  New  Castle 
Presbytery,  (Del.)  is  charged  by  some  of  the  ma¬ 
gazines,  with  having  preached  at  the  opening  ol  the 
Presbytery,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  a  ser¬ 
mon  unfriendly  to  revivals  of  religion,  as  they  exist 
in  modern  times.  It  is  the  same  gentlenian,  who,  at 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  1815, 
made  so  eloquent  and  powerfully  argumentative  a 
speech  against  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  condemnation  of  the  Synod  of  Phila.  for 
warning  their  people,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  against  the 
Ho|)kinsian  errors.  The  public  are  aware,  that  the 
synod  was  condemned  by  the  Assembly. 

The  northern  canal  in  this  state  is  completed,  and 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  western  canal.  Boats 
are  arriving  at  New-York,  from  the  state  ol  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  from  the  interior  of  this  state.  Fruits 
from  Newburgh  are  carried  to  market  far  down 
Lake  Champlain.  We  may  expect,  by  this  time 
next  year,  to  hear  of  vessels  arriving  at  New- York 
from  Upper  Canada,  Michigan  Territory,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  unite  the 
Ohio  with  Lake  Erie  by  a  canal,  which  is  practi¬ 
cable  by  several  routes.  Measures  are  taking  also 
to  unite  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Delaware  by  a 
canal,  through  Mamakatihg  valley,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Sbawangunk  mountain,  chiefly  lor  the 
purpose  of  procuring  pit  coal  for  the  New-York 
market. — Enterpiizes  so  stupendous  must  be  re¬ 
garded  with  astonishment  by  the  nations  of  Europe. 
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Had  we  continued  subject  to  Great  Britain,  such 
works  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken  for  five 
hundred  years  to  come. 

EDUCATION. 

\cw  Hampshire,  with  a  population  of  211,000^ 
o:iIy  pays  an  annual  tax,  for  the  support  of  schools, 
of  $90,000.  ' 

Tlie  Connecticut  school  fund  amounted  in  1821 
to  $1,700,000.  The  amount  paid  to  the  towns 

I  from  the  income  of  this  fund  in  1818  was  $70,000, 
exceeding  by  22,090  the  amount  raised  by  tax  for 
the  same  object. 

The  Nevv-York  common  school  fund  consisted, 
in  1822,  of  $1,139,130,  and  25000  acres  of  land.- 
It  yields  annually  $77,4 17.  It  appeared  from  the 
repoi't  of  the  Superintendant  in  1820,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  children  in  the  state,  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  received  instruction.  He- 
sides  the  common  schools,  there  are  more  than  40 
incorporated  academies  in  the  state. 

The  literary  fund,  which  was  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  for  the  encouragement  of  literature^ 
amounted  in  1822  to  $99,535,  which  afforded  an  in¬ 
come  of  $5,142. 

The  literary  fund  of  Virginia  amounted,  in  1818, 
to  $1,1 14,159.  It  was  supposed  that  this  sum,  with 
the  revenues  from  other  sources  for  the  same  object, 
would  yield  an  income  of  90,000.  Of  this  income, 
$45,000  annually  are  appropriated  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated 
1)7  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1817  for  the  sup- 
j)ort  of  common  schools. 

NATIONAL  PATRONAGE  OF  BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

■Russia. — The  bibles,  as  .well  as  letters,  of^he- 
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Riissian  Bible  Society,  are  transported  throughout 
this  vast  empire  at  the  public  expense.  The  Em¬ 
peror  presented  the  Society  with  a  spacious  editice 
tor  the  transaction  of  its  business ;  gave  25,000 
rubles  to  its  funds,  and  desired  to  be  consideit  r  as 
a  member,  with  an  annual  subscription  of  10,000 
rubles. 

Prussia. — The  King  has  exempted  the  letters  of 
the  Prussian  Bible  Society,  and  of  its  auxiliaries, 
from  postage. 

Stceden. — The  King  has  ordered  a  collection  ts 
be  made  once  a  year  in  all. the  churches  ol  tlu-  cio- 
cess  of*  Gotlenbiirg,  for  the  Gottenbur^  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.  He  accepted  the  office  of  Patron  of  the 
Swedish  Bible  Society,  and  has  exempted  itsleittrs 
and  parcels  from  postage.  He  likewise  ordert  (*  a 
collection  to  be  made  in  every  church  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  wilk 
billies. 

Denmark. — The  King  gave  $4000  to  the  Danish  i 
Bible  Society,  and  reduced  the  postage  on  bibles. 

Saxony. — The  government  granted  to  the  Sason 
Bible  Society  the  privilege  of  receiving  ietiers  and 
parcels  free  of  postage. 

fVurtemburs^. — The  Kins:  officially  announced  hit 
approbation  of  the  VN  uru  niburg  Bible  Society,  and 
made  a  donation  to  its  funds. 

France. — The  government  allowed  the  Paris  j 
Bible  Society  to  import  bibles  free  of  duly.  The 
Duke  D'Aiigouleme,  with  the  concunence  ol  die 
King,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society,  ex}  lessing 
his  approbation  of  its  designs.  The  Duke  tie  Gazes, 
at  the  time  Prime  Minister,  gave  1000  livres  to  the 
Society. 

(treat  Br{(ain.~The  government  invariably  re¬ 
mits  the  duties  on  iln^  books  imported  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Methcdisr  Increase. — Mr.  Philip  Embury  formefl 
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lUe  first  Methodist  Society  in  this  country,  in  New- 
Vork  city,  in  170d,  and  was  himself  the  first  preach¬ 
er  in  the  United  Slates  of  that  denomination. — The  • 

Methodist  Church  has  increased,  during  the  fifty- 
seven  years,  which,  have  since  passed  away,  till  it 
consists  of  12  conferences,  I22(i  travelling  preach¬ 
ers,  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  mem¬ 
bers. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

We  rejoice  to  witness  any  efforts  made  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance.  Laws  have  been 
enacted,  in  some  of  the  states,  to  post  up,  in  public, 
drinking  persons,  and  to  fine  those  who  furnish  them 
with  spirits.  In  two  or  three  cities  the  number  and 
privileges  of  cellars,  taverns,  and  dram-shops,  have 
been  restricted  by  civil  authority.  We  have  only  to 
regret  that  these  efforts  are  so  few  and  feeble  ;  these 
laws  so  poorly  executed. — Moral  societies,  which 
sprung  into  being  a  few  years  ago,  as  by  magic,  at 
the  alarming  prevalence  of  vice,  are  merged  nearly 
all  in  oblivion.  Their  influence  was  gone,  even 
sooner  than  their  name.  Intemperance  now  walks 
at  large,  aided  rather  than  opposed  by  law.  The 
sale  of  licenses  has  become  a  source  of  public  reve¬ 
nue,  at  the  expense  of  public  virtue. 

The  expenses  of  the  United  States  for  ardent 
spirits  in  1821  was  officially  reported  to  exceed 
$22,000,000.  In  1823,  it  has  been  estimated  by 
some  at  ^30,000,000;  by  others  at  $50,000,000. 
Fifty  million  dollars  is  probably  more  correct  than 
any  smaller  estimate.  This  is  an  average  of  $5  to 
each  inhabitant.  Our  national  tax  is  $2. 

The  detail  of  facts,  on  this  subject,  is  most  appal¬ 
ling.  During  the  past  year,  the  deaths  by  intempe^ 
ranee  were  in  the  city  of  New-York  44,  (besides  33 
who^became  insane  by  this  vice) ;  in  Philadelphia. 
25  ;  in  Boston,  25  :  in  Washington.  7,  Compare 
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ihesc  wiili  lliose  In  London,  which  were  -i,  and  ii 
appears  that,  while  the  population  ot  London  is  ten 
limes  crcaler,  the  deaths  by  Intemperance  are  eleven 
limes  less  liion  in  New-York  ;  that  while  1  in4,oC0 
at  London  died  by  intemperance,  1  in  150  perished 
al  i'iiiladelphia  by  the  same  deadly  poison. 

Tile  city  ol  Charleston,  so  highly  and  so  justly 
eelehraieo  Icr  the  extent  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  c  ha- 
riiies,  pays  for  the  support  of  this  vice  a  tax  of 
^50,000  a  vear. 

'1  he  evil  has  extended  to  our  villages  and  towns. 

A  town  in  Yli  inc,  of  1500  inhabitants,  eonsumed  the 
Iasi  year  50  hogsheads  of  rum,  worth  }>2,50().  This 
is  a  sum  abc»ul  equal  to  the  income  of  the  Maine 
Mi  ssionarv  Societv.  I 

In  Connecticut,  a  town,  containing  IGOO  souls, 
ably  supporting  the  ministry,  and  aiding  every  bene¬ 
volent  object  ;  yet  expends  annually  for  ardent  spi¬ 
rits  a  sum  not  less  than  §0,000. 

Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  populous  cities  and 
Nev\  England  villages.  In  the  new  settlements  of 
the  \cesl  it  is,  if  possible,  more  formidable  and  por- 
lentons  than  in  the  Atlantic  Stales.  The  causes  are. 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  difiiculty  of  finding  sale  for  the 
abundant  productions.  The  surplus  produce  above 
the  home  consumption  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
older  states.  Hence  the  granaries  are  full,  the  dis¬ 
tilleries  more  numerous,  and  the  whiskev  more 
easily  purchased.  Now  look  at  a  small  fact ;  and 
say  whether  a  people,  who  have  migrated  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  money-making,  are  not  exposed  to  I 
the  snares  ot  intemperance.  W  hiskey  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  32  cents  a  gallon  ;  for  8  cents  a  quart; 
for  4  a  pint ;  for  2  half  a  pinU  A  man,  then,  for  2 
cents  may  become  comfortably  intoxicated  ;  may 
gel  dead  drunk  for  4.  A  dram  in  New-Englaiul  is 
hail  a  gill  ;  at  tl'e  west  a  gill.  The  price  the 
same. — a.  Recorder^ 
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